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Lithographs  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


The  Nbtv  riiEBiDENT.  Thoeo  who  would  have 
Freeident  liincolu  as  he  is,  iu  whiskers,  should  pur- 
oliasethe  new  portrait  just  published  by  B.  B.  Rus- 
sell, 515  Washington  street.      ^  j 


Cosmopolitan — Aihwrtising  Satio/i 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CONTRAST 
1860-64 


oprrifiht,  ISiH, 
..V  A.  \V.  tlson 
Sc  UotituU 


READ 
LINCOLN'S  ^ 
OWN  STORY 
OF   HIS  LIFE 


Pubiiciifd.  UMC, 

hy  I.inci.ln 
CwDtenury 
Assuciatiui 


From  nn  original  photograph  taken  late  in  1860  when 
Lincoln  A\as  President-elect.  The  fai-e  is  that  of  a  yount- 
lookinginan  in  the  prime  olf  life,  conscious  of  responsibilities 
and  determined  to  meet  them.  Note  in  the  other  picture 
the  reinarkalile  fai^ial  change  wrought  in  four  years. 


Fruiu  an  ofii:ina].  unretouched  negative,  made  in  1864, 
at  the  Time  Lincoln  coiunii.ssiuiietl  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Lieu- 
teiianr-General  and  Comniander-in-cliief  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  republic.  This  neirative,  with  one  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  was  made  in  comiucnioratiun  of  tliat  e\ent. 


PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 


EPDUTTON -6  COMPANY. 

68lf  If TH  AVENUE 

ESTABUSHEDI852. 

November ■ 17th,  1916 


Lincoln  national  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Fort  Vvayne,  Ind. 


Gentlemen:  \ 

In  reference  to  your  Interest  in 
Lincolii  and  the  Civil  V/ar  we' would  respectiully 
inform  you  we  have  just  purchased  a  coi lection 
of  very  interesting  colored  and  plain  lithographs 
depicting  scenes  in  the  Civil  War,  portraits  of 
generals  who  took  part  in  same  and  a  very  inter- 
esting collection  of  Lincoln  portraits. 

V/e  send  herev/ith  a  descriptive  list 
of  same  and  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  any  of 
the  prints  on  approval  which  you  would  like  to 
inspect. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.P.  DUTTOH  &  GOMPMY 


deg/sb 


r 


E.   P.  DUTTOE  8c  com  AM 
lievf  York. 


Lithograph  depicting  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

entitled  "The  ivlartyr  of  Liberty",  with  the  following  quotation- 
underneath  the  title: 

"Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek;  has  been  So  clear  in  his 
great  office;  that  his  virtues  Shall  plead,  trumped-tongued , 
against  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off".     Size,  1£  by  16  ii 

Jl.60 

Colored  lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Size,  10  3/4  by  14  l/£  in. 

1.20 

Lithograph  depicting  "The  Body  of  the  iviartyr  President,  Abraham 
ijincoln.  Lying  in  State  at  the  City  Hall,  iJ.  Y.  April  £4th  and 
25th,  1865".     Size,  13  l/2  by  18  in.  1.50 

Lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  starred  black  border,  entitled 
"Memento  Mori.    Born,  iTebruary  12th,  1809,  Assassinated,  April 
15th,  1865.     'Just  of  his  siford  -  Observant  of  his  Eight'"  Size, 
10  1/2  by  14  1/2  in.  1.50 

Lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  plain  black  border,  entitled 

"Memento  Mori.    Born  ^^eb.  12,  1809,  Assassinated, 

April  15th,  1865.     'Most  strict  in  his  observance  of  what 
was  Right  -  most  rigid  in  his  adherence  to  Justice.'"  Size, 
10  1/4  by  14  1/2  in.  1.50 

Lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  entitled  "Last  Moments  of 
President  Lincoln,  Washington,  L.  C. ,  April  15th,  1865. 
Size,  18  by  13  in.  1.50 

Lithograph,  representing  the  scene  of  "Death  of  President 
Lincoln,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April  15th,  1865.  The 
Nation's  Ii&irtyr.     Colored,  size,  18  in.  by  13  1/2.  4.00 

Colored  lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  standing 

position,  with  his  left  hand  on  books.     Size,  13  by  16"  2.00 

Lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  Mtions  Itortyr.    Assassinated  April  14th,  1865". 
Size,  14  by  18  in.  1.50 

Lithograph  depicting  Lincoln  mowing  the  copperheads,  with 
following  quotation: 

"/i/e  have  battles  to  fight,  we  have  foes  to  subdue, - 

Time  waits  not  for  us,  and  we  wait  not  for  you' 

The  mower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may  writhe  and 

the  copperhead  coil  round  the  blade  of  his  scythe".  . 

A  very  scarce  item,  size,  16  by  12  in.  26.00 


liithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  size,  14  by  18  l/£  in. 


2.50 


Lithograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  depicting  his  assassination, 
entitled  "The  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  at  oi^ord'J 
Theatre,   Washington,  D.C.,  April  14th,  1865".  iSize, 


Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "Ivia jor-Genl.  Joseph  Hooker. 
Gonunander  in  chief  of  the  'Ariny  of  the  Potomac'".     Si33  , 
13  by  17  3/4  in.  4.00 


Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "Ivlaj or- General  .Villiam  a. 

Rosecrans  at  the  Battle  of  Murfreesboro ,  Jany.  2nd,  1863". 
Size,  13  1/2  by  18  in.  4.00 


Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas, 
i^rch  8th,  1862.     Terrific  Fighting  by  the  Union  Forces, 
under  Generals  Curtis  and  Siegel,  and  total  defeat  and  rout 
of  the  Rebel  Army  under  Generals  Yan  Dorn,  Frice  and  Mc 
Culloch.     Size,  18  by  14  in.  4.00 


Lithograph  of  Brigadier  General  Rosecrans  in  standing  position, 
with  sword  in  hand.     Size  12  by  16  1/2  in.  2.00 


Lithograph  entitled  "The  Fall  of  Richmond,  'Va.   on  the  liight 
of  April  2nd,  1865.     This  strong  hold  and  Capital  City  of  the 
Davis  confederacy,  was  evacuated  by  the  Rebels  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  at  'Five  Forks'  of  the  Array  of  Northern  Virginia 
under  Lee  and  capture  of  the  South  side  Rail  Road,  by  the  brace 
heroes  of  the  Uorth,  commanded  by  Generals  Grant,  Sheridan  and 
others.     Before  abandoning  the  City  the  Rebels  set  fire  to  it, 
destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property;  and  the  conflagration 
continued  until  it  was  subdued  by  the  Uniontroops  on  the 
following  morning".     Size,  18  by  13  1/2  in.  1.50 

Lithograph,  entitled  and  depicting  "The  First  Colored  Senator 
and  Representatives  in  the  41st  and  42nd  Congress  of  the 
United  States".     Size,  18  by  13  1/2  in.  1.00 


Lithograph,  entitled  "The  Soldier  Boys.     The  uast  Defence". 


18  by  14  in. 


1.50 


Size,  13  1/2  by  18  in. 


1.00 


Lithograph,  entitled  "Surrender  of  General  Lee,  at  Appomattox, 
C.H.  Va. ,  April  9th,  1865".     Depicts  General  Grant  and 
General  Lee  seated  at  a  table,  with  sword  on  table  and 
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50 


1.50 

1,00 
1.00 


W  '^-a-l  Lee  in  writi^  position,     .i.e  IV  l/^ 
lithograp..  aepiotin^  aeneral  lee  and  .an>ll,. 

1.00 

1  • 

'rzX  ^"l/f  fn^'  ^""^^^^  ^>^e  war".  3i.e. 

Colorea_iit.og.ap.  of  I^.or  Sen.        Butler,     si.e,  U 

lithograph  of  Ulysses  3.  Grant.     Size  14  by  16  l/s 

'°«^LX'%r1th"l9;'?^  ^^--1  Victory' 

Admiral  i'arra^t?!  Pleet    havin/^f /^^'f  ^  comprising 
and  the  .7ater-batteires  hv  silenced  i'ort  Morgan 

reached  I&blle  lay    when  the v  wJ.  ''"?. troadsidfs 
great  rebel  Iron  ciad  E^m  "  attacked  by  the 

Gunboats,  a  terr iblf  oomSa?  enm>.^^^ '  f^^i^ 
the  oauture  of  the  Ram  ensued,  which  resulted  in 

bfing  run  ashorf  or^l^s^r oyeT  °|or't''^''r'°"*^'  ^^^^  "thers 
with  all  its  Suns    Hunltln^«  *  "^ines  surrendered 

their^gXoriofL^oL^^«Jr^-,,^ 
'°0hLltis"^°fLT  U  tT'^'  Of  .^ssa- 

^i^i^t-bf iri)f  i--"- 

lithograph  of  Andrew  Johnson,  size  12  1/3  by  18  in. 

":?r:ari^;tnd^----.,- --ing  ^ 


^2 


4.60 
£.00 
1.60 
1.  50 

2.50 


-.60 


2.00 


r 
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Lithograph  of  ij'^^.  General  P.  ±±»  Jlieridan.     Sise,  13  by  18"  1.00 

Lithograph,  entitled  "Capture  of  Jeff.  Davis.     (Puss  in 
Boots'     <«hat  Boots  it?l     The  Final  ^'izzle  of  the  Con- 
federate Chivalry,  ixfter  Tragedy  comes  Comedy",  iiize, 
IS  l/£  hy  16  1/2  in.  l.EO 

Lithograph,  entitled  "Iho  Capture  of  Jeff  Davis.  'Don't 
provole  the  President,  or  he  may  hurt  some  of  you'  His 
last  official  act,   'The  Adoption  of  a  new  rebel  uniform' 
He  attempts  to  'clear  his  skirts',  but  finds  it  'all  up 
in  Dixie'".     Size  15  by  12  in.  1.20 


Lithograph,  entitled  "The  Confederacy  in  Petticoats", 
caricaturing  Jeff.  Davis.     Size,  16  by  12  1/2  in. 


1.20 


Lithograph,  entitled,  "The  Last  Ditch  of  the  Chivalry,  or 
a  President  in  Petticoats",  caricaturing  Jeff.  Davis. 

Size,  18  by  13  I/2  in.  1.20 

Copy  of  the  "Emancipation  Proclamation",  with  colored 

border.     Size  14  by  17  in.  1.00 

Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "iiia^or  General  Grant  Before 

Vicksburg".     Size,  15  by  12  in.  4.50 

Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "Lieut.  Genl.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  General  In-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States",  depicting  Grant  mounted  on  a  horse  with  field 

glass  in  hand.     Size,  10  1/2  by  14  in.  2.50 

Lithograph,  entitled  "The  Surrender  of  Gen.  Joe  Johnson 
near  Greensboro,  I\i.C.,  April  26th,  1866".     Size,  18  by 

13  1/2  in  1.50 

colored  lithograph  of  Iwajor  General  Ln.ysses  Se  Grant. 

Size,  13  1/2  by  18  in.  2.50 

Colored  lithograioh  of  ijlajor  Gen.  John  E.   ,^ool.     Size  13 

by  17  in.  2.00 

Colored  lithograph  of  Ivlaj'.  Gen.  IJathaniel  P.  Banlrs.  Size 

13  by  17  in.                                                       ,  2.50 

Lithograph,  entitled  "Freedom  to  the  Slaves".  'Proclaimed 
Jan.  1st,  1863,  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States'.   'Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  All  the  Land 

unto  All  the  inhabitants  thereof".     Size,  12  1/2  by  17  1/2  1.50 

Lithograph  of  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.     Size,  13  by  17  l/2in.  1.^0 

Colored  Lithograph,  entitled  "Yankee  Volunteers  ilarching  into 

Dixie".     Size,  15  I/2  by  12  in.  2.50 
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Portrait  of  iindrew  Johnson.  Size,  13  l/g  by  18  in.  1.50 
Colored  lithograph  of  John  P.  Hale.     Size,  13  by  16  l/£  in.  3.00 


Colored  lithograph,  entitled  "Ma^'or  General  Ambrose  E. 

Biirnside  at  the  Battle  of  ii'redericksbijrg,  Va.  ,  Dec.  13th, 
1862".     Size,  13  l/s  by  18  in.  4.00 


1501  OLIVE  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.      i^^ay  3,  19.-56 


Dr. Louis  U.  V/arren, 
Lincoln  Nat'l  Life  Ins. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  the  suggestion  of  kr . G .H.Emanuel son  of 
the  St. Louis  office  of  your  company,   I  am  mailing 
here  with  a  ohoto-static     copy  of  the  Mendel  litho. 
of  which  I  own  the  original  print. 

I  need  not,  go  into  the  value  or  rarity  of 
this  item  as  I  believe  you  are  a  far  better  authority 
on  Lincoln  material  than  I  am  or  ^ ver  hone  to  be. 


In  reference  to  this  item  ,  see  No  416  John 
Scripps  Little  Collection  sold  June  1€-15  in  Chicago 
1933, for  ?U75.00,   "Rare,   if  not  unique."  Chicas;o  Boo 
and  Art  Auctions , Inc . 

If  interested  v/ould  be  pleased  to  have  you 
make  offer  and  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  soon 
as  possible  as  I  am  giving  you  first  refusal. 

Kindly  return  photo  copy  if  not  interestea 

Very  truly  yours; 


KELLSR'S  BOOK  SHOP 


•1 


ffblf^       liAjUMlt'^ed  to  xss.cmd      thaiv^  you  for 
brljjgiij^  tiils  itsca  to  ou?  attimtion* 

We  iiote  ?,n  ygijr  latter  tliat  you  lUd  not  placo 
a  psHcc  on  S'i£J9.  It  iij  not  Ui©  pclicj'"  of  oijc:'  FoitaJAtlon 
to  nalca  price 'j  an&  oi*  co-JXie       cojiiiot  con^idor  t}A9 
itoau 

SVora  tlifl  trend  of  yoixr  letter  T?e  'ball»¥/Q  th.A 
yoitr  5>ylct:»  ^11  "be  EJcrc  tlwn  ■^i:  caa  p,^aj''.  Quo  to  thA 
fact  thFit  all  tj'poy  of  lj1x^ol::.ls!na  .art?  on  tiic  saarket 
tOil-^r  at  very  l0''j"  pHc  aa  1:^0  .-sro  .-ihla  to  piok  mtaoy 
i tarns?  at  a  very  ^nall  fi^irc. 

^Wier  f?^n'9rato  cwcr       -iro  roturn.te'j  tc  you  tba 
pliotOcjraijSi, 


r<,f>cr.3ld  :^LSUrtry     Ll^riri  m 


Ba^ltimore,  Maryland. 
12-12-35. 


LINCOLN  ITEMS. 


I  oifer  subject  to  prior  sale  the  following,  all  of 
which  are  original  lithographs  printed  by  Charles  Magias  N.Y.C. 
1853-63.        These  are  carefully  described  -  in  perfect  condition 
and  scarce: ; : 

1.  Large  Size  letter  sheet.     Colored  lithograph.  Subject 
Lincoln  Funeral,  the  cortege  in  front  of  Penna  Station 

in  New  York.        A  beautiful  item. 

price  5.00  three  available  -  the  three 

for  10.00 

2.  The  same,  smalx  size  song  sfeeet  -  The  Nation  Weeps. 
IN  DEEP  BLACK. 

PriceXXX  1.25  each    six  for  6.00  (16  aurailable 

2.     Song  Sh*et  -  lithographed  in  colors.  Lincoln  in  Star 
"Abe  Lincolns  Band  Wagon".  Colorful. 

Price  1.00    six  for  5.00    21  available. 

4.  Small  size  letter  sheet  -  deep  black.     The  Nationa 
Weeps.      Lincoln  in  medallion  -  soldier  on  the  right 
and  two  women  on  left  in  mourning  postures. 

Price  .75  each        six  for  4.00 

5.  Large  size  letter  sheet.    Engraved  print  §i  by  7^ 
Presidents  -  Washington  to  Lincoln.      Washington  in 
center  and  Lincoln  at  top.      Beautiful  engraving  of 

Lincoln  -  one  of  the  finest  apr^earing  nujnbers  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.     A  very  deep  black. 

Price  5.00  each      3  for  10.00  and  10  are 
available. 


OVER 


There  are  five  of  these  letters  going  out  -  to  Hobby  Adver- 
tisers and  orders  will  be  filled  in  accordance    vath  priority. 

I  also  have  a  rather  complete  collection  of  other  Magnus  prints 
and  I  ani  sending  you  a  list.        Can  offer  from  25  to  35  and  third 
off  the  list  depending  on  the  items  and  the  size  of  purchase. 

Everything  fully  guaranteed  -  send  CCD  -  or  sight  draft 
or  on  approval  against  satisfactory  bank  and  business  references. 


Very  truly  yours, 


517  Hearst  Tower, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Charles  Magnus  Lithographs 


This  is  a  superb  collection — condition  excellent.  These  prints 
are  all  in  color  and  represent  Camps,  Hospitals,  Battle  Scenes 
and  other  views. 

There  are  only  one  of  several  items,  so  if  one  is  interested 
in  the  complete  set  your  immediate  attention  is  requested. 

The  average  size  is  11  x  17. 


U  II  iJM  '1  r)    ,'J  >  jj. 


Charles  Magnus  Lithographs 


Fortress  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Hygcia 
Hotel,  Va.  (Illustrated)  $5.00 

Jjilhograulipil  liy  K.  Sadise  &  Co.,  IHOl.    Good  iiniircs- 
siori,  fine  nicllowi'd  coloiing.    Full  margins.     IS  x  28. 
Running  the  Blockade  $7.00 

SliowiuK  a  view  ol  Wilmington,  N.  C.  A  veiy  curious 
.■Hid  interesting  old  colored  litiiograpli  by  Charles  Magnus. 
I'liic  condition.     IS  x  21. 

Battles  of  the  Rebellion  $10.00 

From  the  lirst  shot  at  Fort  Sumter  in  18G1  to  the 
liattlo   of   Gettysburg   in   1863.     Pert'ect   condition  anil 
elalKiratelv  colored.    Charles  Magnus.    1863.    20%  x  23. 
Richmond,  Va  $10.00 

■"in  commemoration  of  tlie  glorious  victories  of  April  3rd 
and  Dth.  180.5.    End  of  the  leliellion.  end  of  the  war  and 
siLie  beginning  of  Peace."    Interesting  and  colorful.  Per- 
fect condition.    Charles  Jiai^nus.    lS(i.5.    15  x  18. 
View  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  $2.00 

Steel  engraving,  uneolored.  Charles  Magnus.  1858. 
4V.  X  7. 

Soldier's  Home,  Washington,  D.  C  $5.00 

Showing  in  addition  to  the  Soldier's  Home,  Lincoln's 
villa.  i)r.  King's  residence  and  Military  Governor's 
House.  Si  X  17.  Black  and  wliite  lithograph  by  Charles 
Magnus.  1SC3. 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Texas  and 

Part  of  Mexico  $5.00 

"A  Panorama  of  the  Seat  of  War."    Lithographed  by 
.Tolin  P.acliiiiaii.  Isdl.    IS  x  2S.    Verv  firie,  full  margins. 
Bird's  Eye  View  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware  $5.00 

Wh  X  28. 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.. $5. 00 

isy,  X  2S. 

Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  $5.00 

and  its  fortilications.    Showing  views  of  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
iihis,  Yii-ksburg  and  New  Orleans.    Lithographed  in  colors 
In    Cljailes   Magnus.     Perfect   condition.     23  x  25. 
Map  of  Virginia  with  Border  of  Generals  . ..$1.50 

Octagon  shaped  map  of  Virginia.   Lithographed  in  colors 
by  Charles  .Nfimnus.    Fine  condition.    IS  x  IS. 
Large  Map  Showing  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Miles 
Around  Richmond  $3.00 

I'uhlished  bv  Charles  Magnus.  Fine  condition.  26x30. 
Map  of  the  State  of  New  York  $3.00 

With  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  Printed  in  colors  by 
Charles  Magnus.    1854.    19  x  24. 

Same    (Uneolored)   $2.00 

New  York  City  and  County  Map  $3.00 

With    vieinitv    entire    ISrooldyn.     Williamsburg,  .Tersey 
City.  etc.     Printed  bv  Charles  ^lagnus.     20  x  33. 
Union  Military  Chart  with  Hardee  Tactics.. ..$7. 50 

Complete  map  of  railroad  and  water  courses  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Interesting  and  colorful. 
Charles  Magnus.    1861.    22  x  27. 

Father  of  Our  Republic  $5.00 

Large  littio^;riii'li  of  George  Wasliington  in  colors  })y 
A.   Muller  *   Co.     1S7!I.    22  x  31. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  $5.00 

Fine  engraving.  W.  K.  JIarsliall.  1S68.  Perfect  condi- 
tion.   16  X  21. 

Major-Gencral  Franz  Siegel,  U.  S.  Army  $5.00 

As  Colonel  on  the  Hattlelleld  of  Carthage.  .Tuly  5.  1861. 
Lithographed  by  F.  Fucbs,  iiublished  by  Charles  Magntis. 
1862.    14  X  19. 


Andrew  .Johnson   $2.00 

bil  liograijhed  by  Kramer.  13x17. 
Winfield  Scott,  Licut.-Gen.  Com.,  U.  S. 
Army   $2.00 

Lithograiilied  by  Coniail  Iluber.     18,58.  13x1.5. 
Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.  $10.00 

August    30,    1862.     Charles    .Magnus.     1863.     Veiy  lino 
coloring.     Pelfcct   condition.     12'/:;  x  16i/<;. 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa  $10.00 

.lillv  3rd,  1S63  (tlK^  third  dav).  Colorful  and  fantastic. 
Cliarles  Jlagnus.   ]8(;:;.  12x19. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (Four  scenes)  $1.50 

Each  X         of    dilferent   scenes.     LithogTaphed  in 

colors  by  Charles  Magnus. 

Finley  U.  S.  General  Hospital  $7.50 

Fidl  coloring  in  jjerfect  condition.  Mellowed  condition. 
Capitol  in  distance,  (.'harles  Magnus.  1864.  11  x  17.  (See 
illustration. ) 

Mt.  Pleasant  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C  $10.00 

Slight  water  stain,  tine  coloring.  11  x  17.  Chailes 
Magnus.  1864. 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Camp  Convalescent  $10.00 

Near  Alexandria,  Va.  Rendezvous  of  distribution.  Two 
views  in  color  and  perfect  condition.  Charles  Magnus. 
1864.    11  X  17. 

Douglas  and  Stanton  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C  $6.00 

I'erfeet  condition,  coloring  hue.  Charles  Magnus.  1864. 
11  X  17. 

Satterlee  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital  6.00 

West  Philadelphia.  Full  colors,  perfect  condition.  (This 
was  the  largest  and  most  complete  Army  Hospital  in  the 
world  at  that  time.    It  covered  sixteen  acres  of  ground.) 
Published  by  ,Tas.  D.  Gay.    1864.    11  x  17. 
Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,   D.   C  $6.00 

Capitol  in  the  background.    Perfect  condition,  fine  color- 
ing.   Charles  Magnus.    1864.    11  x  17.  Illustrated. 
Cliffbourne  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C  $6.00 

.Slightly  foxed,  otherwise  fine,  full  margins.  Charles 
Magnus.     1862.     i)  X  WV-,. 

Campbell  U.  S.  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.    C  $6.00 

Fine  condition,  jieifect  mellowed  coloring.  Charles 
Magnus.     1864.     11  x  17. 

Harewood  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C  7.50 

Fine  coloring,  perfect  condition.  Charles  Magnus.  IS(i4. 
11  X  16',4. 

Carver  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C  $6.00 

Perfect  coloring  and  condition.  Charles  Magnus.  1864. 
11  x  17. 

Camp  Fry,  Washington.  D.  C  $10.00 

Ninth  and  Tenth  llegiments'  Veterans  Reserve  Corps.  A 
rare  and  beautiful  colored  lithograph  by  Charles  Magnus. 
1S65.  11  X  17. 

Soldier's  Rest,  Alexandria,  Va  $10.00 

Commanded  by  Capt.  .Tohn  .T.  Holt.  VeiT  rare,  litlio- 
graplied  in  full  colors  and  perfect  condition.  Charles 
.Magnus.    1864.     11  x  17. 

Soldier's  Rest,  Washington,  D.  C  $10.00 

.Showing  troop  train  in  foreground  and  Catiitol  in  vista. 
A  rare  and  colorful  lithograph.  Charles  Magnus.  1804. 
11  X  17. 


VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 


These  are  all  originals  dating  from  1855  to  1866.  Prints  are  size  4%  x  IVz 
and  are  in  oil  colors.  They  are  mounted  on  black  bristol  board  and  are  trimmed 
in  gold  or  silver. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bangor,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Charleston,  S. 
Delrolt,  Mich. 
Georgetown,  D. 
Niagara  Falls 
Niagara  Falls, 


C. 

c. 


American  Side 


PRICE  $2.00  EACH 
Niagara  Falls,  Canadian  Side     Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  1 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  wi(h  Environs 
New  York  Harbor 
New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence.  R.  L 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  2 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  3 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C  from  Asvlum 
Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Arsenal 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  Military  Asylum 
Staunton  Lunatic  Asylum 
Spring  Grove,  Baltimore  Countv,  Md. 
Railwa.v  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara 


Chanuliere  Falls 

Halifax 

Hamilton 


CANADA 
Kingston,  Lako  Ontario 
Montmorency  Falls 
Monlrcal,  C.  E. 


Ottawa  City 
Prescott,  OgdensbHrg 
Toronto 


Collection  of  One  Each 


$50.00       Forty-one  DifTerent 


Original  Magnus  Lithographs 


Charles  Magnus  came  to  America  in  1847  from  Darmstadt,  Germany.  He 
started  in  business  in  New  York  City  shortly  thereafter,  doing  a  general  printing 
and  lithographing  business.  His  work  dates  from  the  early  50's  to  about  1866 — that 
is,  the  work  in  this  collection.  These  are  all  originals — many  in  color — and  the  work 
is  interesting  and  the  subjects  chiefly  deal  with  American  cities,  Canadian  cities 
and  views  as  well  as  important  events  of  those  days. 

I  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following: 


LETTER  SHEETS 


Vary  in  size,  but  the  average  is  5  x  7   (the  print),  in  color  or  uncolored  as 
stated.  Some  are  lithographed,  others  engraved  on  steel;  a  few  are  woodcuts. 


Map  of  Albany   (Colored)   $1.50 

Brooklyn  City  Hall  (Colored)   1.50 

Map  of  Buffalo  (Colored)   1.50 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Cincinnati  (Colored)....  2.00 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Cincinnati  (Uncolored)..  1.00 

Cleveland,    Ohio    (Uncolored)   1.00 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

(Colored)    2.00 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  No.  1  (Colored)   2.00 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  No.  2  (Colored)   2.00 

Louisville,  Ky.  (Uncolored)   1.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis.   (Uncolored)   1.00 

Merchants  E.vchange,  N.  Y.   (Colored)   2.00 

Map  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (Colored)   1.50 

Norfolk,   Portsmouth,   Va.    (Uncolored)   1.00 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Philadelphia 

(Uncolored)    1.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Uncolored)   1.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Uncolored)   1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio  (Uncolored)   1.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.   (Uncolored)   1.00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  1   (Uncolored)   1.00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  2   (Uncolored)   1.00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  No.  3   (Uncolored)   1.00 

View  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Uncolored)....  1.00 
Capitol  at  Washington  with  Map  of  Virginia 

(Colored— Illustrated)    2.00 

Philadelphia  (Colored)   1.50 


Washington,  D.  C,  Monument  (Uncolored)..  1.00 

United  States  Firemen  (Colored)   1.25 

United  States  Firemen   (Uncolored)   1.00 

United  States  Arsenal  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Colored)    1.25 

Lincoln's  Funeral  (25th  of  April,  1865) 

(Colored)    5  00 

Declaration  of  Independence  (Uncolored)....  1.00 
Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

(Uncolored)    1.00 

Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

(Colored)    2.00 

Presidents,  Washington  to  Pierce  (Colored)  3.00 
Presidents,  Washington   to  Pierce 

(Illustrated — Uncolored)    1.25 

Niagara   Falls    (Uncolored)   1.00 

Hamilton,  C.   W.   (Uncolored)  75 

Kingston,   Ontario    (Uncolored)  75 

Halifax,  N.  S.  (Uncolored)  75 

Montreal   (Uncolored)   75 

Christ  Church,  Montreal   (Uncolored)  75 

Notre  Dame,  Montreal  (Uncolored)  75 

Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal  (Uncolored)  75 

Prescott  from  Odgenburg  (Uncolored)  75 

Toronto,  C.  W.    (Colored)   2.00 

Toronto,   C.  W.    (Uncolored)  75 

Presidents,  Washington  to  Lincoln 

(Uncolored)    5.00 


Ten  different,  my  selection 

Colored    $15  00 

Uncolored   7..50 

One  each  of  the  49   $50.00 


Twenty  different 
$12.00 


Charles  Magnus  Lithographs 


SONG  SHEETS 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  available  today.  All  originals 
and  for  the  most  part  in  beautiful  mellow  colors.  The  scenes  have  all 
to  do  with  the  Civil  War.  There  are  battle  scenes,  naval  engagement 
scenes,  sentimental  scenes  of  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  A 
few  are  comedy  negro  scenes;  others  are  patriotic  with  colored  State 
Seals.  There  is  a  wide  variety.  There  are  also  a  number  of  old  ballads 
with  sentimental  scenes  in  color.  These  are  for  the  most  part  in  immacu- 


late condition.  They  are  offered  as  follows: 

10  different  -   $2.,50 

25  different-   5.00 

50  different:   -   9.00 

100  different     30.00 

150  different     75.00 

200  different     110.00 

One  collection  250  different,  many  rare 
numbers  —    -    160.00 

There  are  some  song  duplicates,  but  the  lithograph  will  be  different. 
For  example,  there  are  some  ten  State  Seals  on  the  same  song,  etc. 

Original  Booklets  on  cardboard  containing  six  military  songs  illustrated 
with  colored  lithographs..    .....each  $1.25 


Books  and  Pamphlets  Illustrating  the  History  of  Medicine  in  America 


ASSOCIATES:  HEMLOCK  2712  AMERICANA 

ANTHONY  J.  RUSSO  F,rST  EDITIONS 

DOROTHY  R.  RUSSO  rare  BOOKS 

THE  HOOSIER  BOOKSHOP 

2242  park  avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

December  17,  1926. 

Dr.  Louis  Warren, 

Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Company, 

'EoTt  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Dr.  V/arren: 

We  have  just  aco^uired  a  beautiful  copy  of 
a  colored  lithograph  entitled  "Lincoln  Hospital,  V/ashington, 
D.C.".     It  was  lithographed,  printed  and  published  by  Chas. 
Magnus,  N.Y. ,  1864,  and  measures  21^  x  14  inches.     It  is 
truly  in  fine  state.     The  price  is  ^^11, "dO.     If  you  are  in- 
terested we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  on  for  inspection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  HOOSILR  BOOISHOP 

AJR/DR  Anthony  J.  Husso 


/ 


December  18,  1936 


Mr.  Anthony  J.  Bus so 
TnB  Hoosier  Booksiiop 
2242  Park  Avemie 
Indianapolis,  Xndiana 

Ify  dear  Mr.  Russo: 

'Thank  you  for  callin<5  oiir  attention  to  the 
litho^rapli,  "Lincoln  Hospital".    We  would  not  "be 
interested  in  its  acq^^iisition  at  the  price  70U  have 
placed  upon  it. 

Very  truly  yours 


Director 


4n  MAIN  STREET 
Coon  Rapids,  lows 


OctoTDEr,  23,1940 

Dr .Louis  A.Warren, 

Port  #ayne,^nd. 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Some  time  ago  ^  wrote  concerning 
a  picture  of  Lincoln.  You  were  kind  enough  to 
say  .  taight  send  it  to  you  for  inspection.  It  is 
not  ^lithograph,  but  a  piece  of  hand  worlc, 

I  am  sending  it  my  mail •Enclosed 
find  stamps  for  its  return. 

Y/ill  you  look  it  over.  Is  the 
artist  known  to  have  done  anything  else?  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  it  dates  back  to  Lincoln's 
time.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  4td  real  value* 


Very  truly, 


Will  you  please  use  these  stamps 
in  the  sheet  as  they  are?  Thanks 


DECAMP,  JOSEPH 


Hp*     ■  X*  SracnsfM 
OooB  IBapids,  Ion* 

Hr  diw  Hp.  ,  XmasBiyros 

llthagint9?ih  of  tbe  pflnell 
lioid  of  Uneoln  km        Aran  an  eorlgisAl  pihoto- 
mte  la  flgprlJBgfieXd  on  Jugoflrt  13#  Xo60  ^ 
a  SiiotacpraglMr  BotXar,  a  oo^j  of  utiioh 

jroii  VI2I  roeoiva  anaioaad  with  our  e(^Xla0nta« 

7w  Uthograa^  vaa  wdo  by 
L.  Tvans  &  OonvaoSTy  Boston,  In  1097  and  a  o^grrl^ 
aaoured  at  that  tlxoo.   Hie  original  drawing  ims  Mia 

Theara  aaona  to     aavaral  variona 
of  thia  dxwring  in  Uthognvhla  foxn  aa  na  alraadif 
hora  talbalatad  thraa  Aiff aront  i^pilsita* 

Va  happon  to  hava  ona  vary  MMh 
likB  yoiira  abiah  haa  l>am  in  our  poaaaaaion  for 
aona  tina. 

Va  ara  plaaaod  indaad  to  gi?  a  jou 
thia  infoKaation  and  tha  pieture  ia  teing  raturt»d 
iaauorad,  under  atpaiata  aovar. 

Tary  truly  youra. 


Lllir:aB 


Pivaator 


^■y,4ri^ ^^^^^^^ 


%06  Bmth  Grore  Psrmm 
Oak  Bulc»  m. 


^  A0«r  Mr.  Odlteas 

We  baspan  to  b«r«  the  SUcn  pietiipo  ia 
niee  mjA  o««  HxAmm  ••U  It  a  Xlttoo»»ili. 

X  regret  ezeeedlnslar  X  eoalA  not  help  jcta 
on  til©  jrloe  Tjooauee  Jt  hm  1>o»#*  to  a  tege  ooU^- 
tiott  end  I  have  no  SMOifl  of  aeeertalnlag  Ite  Talne. 


XMTtCBS  Director 


Evansville  Courier 
February  12,  1959 


PUBLIC  DIDN'T  BUY  BEARDLESS  PICTURE  — 


RarCy  Signed  Lincoln  Portrait  Uncovered 
In  Archives  of  Massachusetts  Company  ^ 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.  (Special)— A  rare,  signed  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  ledi.scovered,  due  to  interest  created 
by  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  The  Great  Emancipator, 
it  was  disclosed  Tuesday.  '  \ 

,The  first  lithograph  of  the  Civil  War  President  ever  published 
— the  beardless  "Milton  Bradley  Lincoln"— was  produced  in  1860 
right  after  Lincoln's  nomination  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
president. 

A  world-wide  search  has  begun  to  locate  any  copies  of  the 
historically  important  original  lithograph  which  still  may  be  in 
existence. 

Sponsoring  the  search  is  James  J.  Shea,  Sr.,  president  of  a 
Springfield,  Mass.  firm  that  makes  school  supplies,  teaching  aids 
for  home  and  school,  and  educational  games. 

Archives  of  the  company,  which  was  founded  in  1860  because 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  a  beard,  recently  yielded  photographic 
copies  of  the  "Milton  Biadley  Lincoln"  signed  by  Lincoln  him- 
self. 

IT  IS  KNOWN  that  thpusands  of  copies  of  the  lithogiaph 
were  printed  and  widely  distributed  for  sale  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's nomination  for  the  presidency.  The  picture,  however, 
showed .  a  clean-shaven  Lincoln,  and  when  the  candidate  from 
Springfield,  III.,  grew  a  beard  before  beginning  his  campaign, 
the  public  lost  interest  in  the  lithograph  and  few  sales  were  reg- 
istered. 

,  Disheartened  Milton  Bradley,  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
through  the  turn  of  events,  possibly  may  have  destroyed  many 
copies  of  the  historically  valuable  lithograph.  Hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lincoln  admirers,  however,  that  some  of  those  cast 
aside  by  dealers  or  purchased  still  may  be  in  existence. 

Millon  Bradley,  a  pioneer  lithographer  in  1860,  justifiably  felt 
he  had  a  great  business  "scoop"  when  the  signed  photograph  of 
Lincoln  came  into  his  hands.  He  received  the  picture  from  Sam- 
uel Bowles,  editor  and  owner-  of  the  "Springfield  Republican" 
nevv.spai>er,  an  ardent  Republican  who  had  obtained  the  pho- 
tograph directly  from  Lincoln. 

BOWLES  WAS  of  the  belief,  .siiared  by  Millon  Bradley,  that 
a  handsome  lithograph,  widely  distributed,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  Lincoln's  campaign. 

The  Lincoln  beard,  which  bla.sted  these  plans,  proved  a  bless- 
ing in  disgui.se  to  succeeding  gcneiations  of  American  school  chil- 
dren, because  forwaid-looking  Milton  Bradley  afterward  pio- 
neered in  commercial  production  of  school  and  home  teaching 
aids,  and  became  known  as  "the  father  of  the  American  kinder- 
garten.' 


Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  only  educational  aids  were  the  light    xiay's  children. 


Rediscovered  First  Lithograph  of  Abe 

from  a  fireplace  and  the  back  of  a  wooden  shovel  on  which  he 
maiked  with  charcoal,  thus— by  the  simple  act  of  growing  a 
beard— indirectly  provided  a  whole  new  world  of  school  and  home 
teaching  aids  to  make  learning  easier  and  more  interesting  for  to- 


Pittsbur^^h  Press 
February  12,  1959 


Fortune  Hangs  By  Whisker 


Rare  'Beardless  Lincoln'  Sought  Here 


/  Attic  May  Hold  Copy 
Of  1860  Lithograph 

By  GEORGE  SWETNAM 

,  Some  Pittsburgh  attic  or 
barn  may  hold  a  copy  of  one 
bf  the  rarest  Abraham  Lincoln 
pictures  in  existence. 

It  is  an  1860  lithograph  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  in  the 
unusual  Appearance  of  being 
clean-shaved.  The  picture  be- 
came quickly  out-of-dale  when 
Mr.  Lincohi  grew  a  beard  to 
wear  while  campaigning  for 
president. 

This  Rvst  of  all  the  thou- 
samls  of  lithogruphed  pic- 
tures of  Abraliuiti  Lincoln  is 
so  rare  that  not  a  sing:le 
copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  is 
known  only  in  photo-copies 
of  the  lithograph  made  by 
the  firm  of  Chi  Ids  &  Brad- 
ley, in  Springfield,  Ma.'^s. 

Sponsoring  the  search  is 
James  J.  Shea,  president  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  of 
Springfield,  which  manufac- 
tures school  supplies  ajid  simi- 
lar teaching  aids. 

Photo  copies  and  records  of 
the  "Milton  Bradley  Lincoln" 
were  discovered  recently  in  the 
archives  of  the  company,  re- 
vealing a  strange  story. 

Mr.  Bradley,  who  opeaaled  a 
small  hthographing  business, 
got  a  signed  photngrai)h  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  soon  after  he  was  nom- 
inated. 

It  was  obtained  ttiroiigh 
S^amdel  Bowles,  owner  of 
the  "Springfield  Republican," 
who  shared  Mr.  Bradley's  be- 
lief that  it  would  prove  a 
real  business  sermp.  Mr. 
Bowles  had  obtaine«l  the  pic- 
ture directly  from  J>lr.  IJn- 
colu. 

Mr.  Bradley  prodiicori  thoii 
sands  of  the  bca/dless  Lincoln 
lithographs,  and  riislribuied 
them  widely  to  dealers.  But 


RAREST  LINCOLN  ITEM— Only  this  old  photograph 
of  the  "Beardless  Lincoln"  lithograph  is  known  to 
exist.  It  has  touched  off  a  nation-wide  search  for  the 
lithograph  itself,  on  the  sesqui-centennial  of  Lincoln's 
Birth. 


Owner  Coulc)  Nome 
His  Own  Price 

Until  Mr,  Sliea'  recently  ' 
diseovered  the  'picture  and 
records,  ttie  "Beardies^  Lin- 
coln" '  litlM>g-raph  was  not 
even  known  tp  have>?xist^. 
The  school  supplies  head  has 
launcUed  a  search  for  copies, 
and  if  only  a  few  are  found 
(as  is  probable,  if  there  are 
any),  the  holder  •  pf  one  ' 
would  be  «bl^  alnu»st  to 
name  his  own  price.  = 

PittsbiU'gh  wa^  a  gres^t  cen- 
ter of  Lincoln  enthusiasm  in 
I860,  Arid  if  the  "Beardless 
Lincoln"  lithograph  is'  to^  be 
foun^ '  anywliere,  it  is  very 
likely;  it  will  be^li^e^^.^^^^ 


vhen  Mr.  Lincoln  began  cam- 
)aigning  in  a  beard,  the  pic- 
lu  ps  became  valueless. 
Tlie  lilhogi  aplicr  is  believed 
()  have  destroyed  thousands  o( 
ripies,  and  dealers  evidenllx 
lid  the  .same  with  many  more 


Apparently  very  few  copies: 
were  .<!old,  if  any.  | 
Discouraged,  Mr.  Bradley  I 
turned  from  lilhfigrapliy,  andj 
(^ulered  the  field  in  uhich  hi.s 
V]im  has  been  a  leader  ever 
lUice. 


The  Old  Print  Shop  Portfolio 


9.    THE    ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESIDENT   LINCOLN   AT   FORDS  THEATRE 
WASHINGTON  D.  C.  APRIL  1  i,   1865.    Small  folio  lithograph  by  Currit-r  &  Ives, 
8x12  plus  full  original  margins,  line  color,  excellent  condition.  $33.00 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
July  10,  1959 


DISCOVER  ART  TREASURES  IN  BASEMENT 

Rare,  200-pound  lithographic  stones  were  discovered  in  the  basement  of  a  religious  sup- 
ply wholesale  house  at  1530  N.  Sedgwick  by  Mrs.  Otto  Madlener  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society.  The  stones,  etched  more  than  80  years  ago  by  Louis  Kuri,  depict  battle 
scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Civil  War  gen- 
erals. (Sun-Times  Photo) 
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Bulletin  of  The  Lineoln  National  Life  Foundation 
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Some  Early  Lithographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


There  appears  to  be  no  standard  of  value  and  no  mar- 
ket for  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  collector  or  in- 
stitutional director  merely  purchases  those  that  appeal 
to  him  or  that  fit  some  particular  need.  Of  course,  some 
collectors  and  institutions  attempt  to  purchase  all  the 
pictures  that  are  offered  for  sale  (that  are  not  already 
in  their  files) ,  and  the  price  is  often  determined  by  color, 
lack  of  color,  condition,  imprint  and  date.  In  most  cases 
artistic  merit  has  little  to  do  with  value.  Perhaps  rar- 
ity has  most  to  do  with  determining  value.  Yet  there 
are  few  check  lists,  and  rarity  is  sometimes  hard  to 
determine. 

Perhaps,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  most  pur- 
chasers that  beardless  lithographs  are  the  most  desir- 
able; however,  shortly  after  Lincoln's  election  he  started 
to  grow  a  beard  and  those  early  prints  depicting  him 
with  whiskers  make  fine  companion  portraits  of  the 
beardless  variety. 

Currier  &  Ives  check  lists  reveal  that  lithographing 
company,  located  at  152  Nassau  Street  (later  at  115), 
in  New  York  City  published  some  thirty-eight  different 
prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  400, 
December  7,  1936)  under  the  heading  of  Beardless  (10), 
Bearded  (21)  and  The  Lincoln  Family  (7).  Many  of 
these  are  variants,  and  in  some  cases  only  the  catalogue 


Currier  &  Ives  print  of  "Hon.  Abraham  Lin<-oIn  Repub- 
lican Candidate  For  Sixteenth  President  of  The  United 
States."  Large  folio.  (From  a  photograph  taken  by 
Mathew  B.  Brady  in  his  New  York  City  studio  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1860.  0-17)  Slightly  tinted  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  1860. 


Currier  &  Ives  print  of  "Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  Sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States."  Large  folio.  After  Lin- 
coln grew  a  beard  the  lithographers,  using  their  beard- 
less etching  on  stone,  added  whiskers.  (From  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  in  his  New  York  studio, 
on  February  27,  1860.  0-17)  Slightly  tinted  in  color  and 
in  black  and  white.  1860. 

number  has  been  changed.  Of  course,  the  above  classi- 
fications do  not  include  caricatures,  pictures  with  po- 
litical associates,  and  group  pictures  associated  with  the 
assassination,  death  and  funeral  of  the  Sixteenth  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  the  ten  beardless  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  four  de- 
pict him  as  a  candidate  while  six  proclaim  him  "Our 
Next  President"  or  "Sixteenth  President."  Of  the 
twenty-one  bearded  prints,  eleven  depict  him  as  "Six- 
teenth President"  while  ten  describe  him  as  "The  Mar- 
tyred President"  or  "The  Nation's  Martyr." 

Lincoln  print  collectors,  while  cognizant  of  the  public 
appeal  of  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  would  just  as  soon 
collect  those  bearing  the  imprints  of  E.B.  &  E.C.  Kel- 
logg whose  shops  were  located  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  City,  Chas.  Magnus  of  N.Y.,  H.H.  Lloyd 
&  Co.,  N.Y.,  Kimmel  &  Foster,  N.Y.  and  others. 

American  printmakers  were  a  resourceful  lot,  and 
with  a  bit  of  skulduggery  they  were  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  gullible  public  for  Lincoln  prints.  The 
publishers  were  caught  unprepared  when  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  when  he  grew  a  beard 
and  again  when  he  was  assassinated  in  April  of  1865. 
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This  print  first  appeared  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  October  20,  1860.  (Later  it  was  published 
by  Ensign,  Bridgman  &  Fanning  at  156  Williams  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.)  The  title  is:  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Six- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States."  (From  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  in  his  New  York  City 
studio  on  February  27,  1860.  0-17)  Copies  colored  by 
hand.  When  this  print  was  published  in  Leslie's  news- 
paper, the  reader's  attention  was  directed  to  page  345 
to  an  editorial  titled  "Abraham  Lincoln."  It  is  reprinted 
in  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore, 

Quite  a  few  firms  had  to  alter  their  lithographic 
stones  after  Lincoln  began  to  grow  a  beard,  and  often- 
times the  results  were  grotesque.  Sometimes  purchasers 
would  acquire  an  1860  face  with  an  1864  beard  without 
the  aging  lines  and  wrinkles  brought  on  by  a  fierce  civil 
war.  Printmakers  were  not  necessarily  historians,  and 
they  were  in  a  hurry.  Of  course,  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  lithographer  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  such 
as  mechanical  addition,  retouching  painted  backgrounds, 
and  alteration  of  titles. 

In  1860,  except  for  those  people  living  in  Illinois,  or 
thoFe  citizens  who  followed  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates, 
little  was  known  of  the  Republican  nominee  and  few 
Americans  could  ever  recall  having  seen  his  picture. 
Certainly,  word  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  appearance 
were  inadequate  if  not  downright  disappointing. 

The  candidate's  career  as  a  lawyer  and  politician  was 
made  public  by  campaign  biographers  who  revealed  Lin- 
coln as  a  new  political  comet  on  the  horizen,  and  by 
printmakers  who  came  forth  with  their  lithographs 
which  in  some  cases  were  both  colorful  and  appealing. 
At  least  purchasers  could  not  compare  them  with  photo- 
graphs as  they  were  not  readily  available. 

Fortunately,  the  print  makers  had  a  few  photographs 
made  by  Mathew  B.  Brady  and  country  photographers 
to  help  them  depict  their  subject.  The  biographers  had 
Lincoln's  autobiographical  sketches  and  the  public  rec- 
ords to  guide  them.  Apparently,  the  two  mediums  of 
publicity  were  successful — Lincoln  won  the  election. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Editor's  Note:  This  editorijil  ni)i)earc(l  in  the  October  20,  1860  issue 
of  Frank  IahHi'h  lUimtrateri  Ninvnimprr  whirh  featured  a  full  \r,\Ke 
picture  of  Lincoln  on  page  IM7.  The  careful  student  will  note  a  few 


crrorH  :  however,  the  hioKraphical  sketch  is  fairly  well  done.  Needless 
to  state,  this  newspai)er  was  not  favoi-able  to  the  Lincoln-Hamlin 
ticket. 

"The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  one 
of  a  class  which  belongs  especially  to  our  Republic.  No 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  boast  of  men 
who,  by  the  mere  force  of  individual  hardihood  and 
merit,  rise  through  all  the  gradations  of  toil  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  State.  Common  labor,  which  brutalises 
and  degrades  man  in  other  lands,  in  our  own  country 
strengthens  him  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  the 
cabinet-maker  and  the  rail-splitter,  after  having  earned 
a  competency  by  the  honest  labor  of  their  hands,  finally 
meet  face  to  face  as  contestants  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  of  poor  but  honest  and  indus- 
trious parents.  After  receiving  a  limited  education,  he 
became  a  laborer,  and  worked  hard  for  some  years. 

"In  1830  we  find  him  a  boatman  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  fulfilling  his  humble  duties  with 
exemplary  fidelity  and  perseverance.  Lincoln's  first  trip 
to  New  Orleans  was  made  in  his  nineteenth  year  from 
the  Ohio  River  in  a  flat  boat  belonging  to  Denton  Offut. 
During  his  trip  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  mur- 
dered by  some  negroes,  who  had  formed  a  plot  for  rob- 
bing the  vessel.  The  courage  of  young  Abe  and  his  com- 
panion defeated  the  nefarious  attempt,  for  driving  the 
black  robbers  off,  they  got  their  boat  under  way,  and 
were  soon  out  of  reach. 

"Early  in  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and 
young  Lincoln  enlisted  under  Governor  Reynolds,  who 
formed  four  regiments  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  To 
his  great  surprise,  Lincoln  was  chosen  captain  of  one 
of  them,  and  conducted  himself  with  great  coolness, 
courage  and  enterprise  during  the  entire  campaign. 


Currier  &  Ives  print  of  "Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  Repub- 
lican Candidate  For  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
Slates."  (From  a  photograph  taken  by  Mathew  B.  Brady 
in  his  New  York  City  studio  on  February  27,  1860.  0-17) 
Brightly  colored.  1860.  This  print  has  been  declared  as 
one  of  the  best  fifty  of  the  medium  folio  of  Currier  & 
've.s  lithographs. 
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Currier  &  Ives  print  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  (From  a  photograph  taken 
by  Malhew  B.  Brady  in  his  New  York  City  studio  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1860.  0-17)  See:  Engraved  and  Lithographed 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Winfred  Porter  Trues- 
dell,  Vol.  II,  page  48.  Brightly  colored.  1860. 


"Lincoln  had  no  sooner  returned  than  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  he  was  defeated.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made 
Postmaster  of  New  Salem,  which  he  retained  for  a  short 
period. 

"In  1834  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1836,  again  in  1838,  and  again  in  1840.  During  these 
last  six  years,  Lincoln  had,  by  the  advice  of  the  Hon. 
J.T.'  Stuart,  studied  law,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  On  15th  of  April,  1837,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart,  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field, to  enter  upon  his  professional  career. 

"On  retiring  from  the  Legislature  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  labors  of  Themis,  and  became  one 
of  the  ablest  jurists  in  Illinois. 

"In  November,  1842,  Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary  Todd, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  fruits  of  this  union  are  three  sons  living 
and  one  dead.  The  eldest,  now  a  fine  boy  of  seventeen, 
is  a  student  at  Exeter  Academy.  In  1844  Abe  Lincoln 
was  chosen  Elector  at  Large,  and  entered  upon  the  can- 
vass with  his  usual  vigor  and  address. 

"In  1846  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  for 
Congress,  by  the  Whig  Convention  for  the  Springfield 
district.  He  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  7th  December,  1847. 

"In  1852  he  was  again  placed  by  his  Whig  friends  on 
the  Scott  Electoral  Ticket,  but  his  legal  duties  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  usual  active  part  in  the  canvass. 

"The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1856,  however,  again 
roused  all  the  politician  in  him,  and  he  resumed  his 
labors  against  the  new  order  of  things. 

"In  1858  he  was  elected  by  the  people  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  the  Legislature  chose  Mr.  Trumbull 
as  their  Senator.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
any  details  of  the  exciting  stump  campaign  between 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  It  might  truly  be  said 
they  both  held  their  own,  finding  in  each  other  foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel. 

"The  events  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
Republican  Candidate  for  the  Presidency,  are  too  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  to  need  any  recapitu- 
lation." 


E.B.  &  E.G.  Kellogg  print  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Republican  Candidate  for  Sixteenth  Pres- 
dent  of  the  United  States."  From  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mathcw  B.  Brady  in  his  New 
York  City  studio  on  February  27,  18S0.  0-17) 
Sec  Truesdcll  Vol.  II,  page  .51.  Brightly  col- 
ored. 1H6I).  For  sale  by  Kellogg  at  245  Main 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn,  and  George  Whiting,  87 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


E.B.  &  E.G.  Kellogg  print  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Republican  Candidate  For  Sixteenth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  Different  face  and 
expression  from  other  seated  Kellogg  litho- 
graphs. Brightly   colored.  1860. 


E.B.  &  E.C.  Kellogg  print  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States." 
Different  face  (bearded)  and  expression  from 
other   seated    Kellogg  lithographs. 
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A  Bibliographical  Problem 
The  Works  of  Adin  Baber  of  Kansas,  Illinois 

The  editors  of  Lincoln  Lore  and  the  bibliographical 
committee  of  ten,  have  in  years  past,  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  tried  to  follow  the  bibliographical  yard- 
stick set  forth  in  the  Jay  Monaghan  Lincoln  Bibliogra- 
phy 1SS9-19S9.  Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  exceptions 
to  these  hard  fast  rules;  notably,  the  inclusion  of  re- 
prints where  the  title  page,  type  and  pagination  are  not 
different  from  the  original  printing. 

Monaghan  on  page  XXXII  of  his  introduction  to  the 
bibliography  states  emphatically  that  "books  and  pamph- 
lets planographed,  mimeographed  or  typed  have  been 
excluded."  This  brings  us  around  to  the  problem  of  the 
books  by  Adin  Baber  which  follow: 

Nancy  Hanks  of  Undistinguished  Families  -  Second 
Families.  367  pages  plus  index.  1959. 

Nancy  Hanks  of  Undistinguished  Families  A  Genealog- 
ical, Biographical  and  Historical  Study  of  the  Ancestry 
of  The  Mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  367  pages.  1960. 

The  Hanks  Family  Legacy  1643-1889.  Biographical  and 
Historical  Sketches  Traditions  of  Early  Professional  In- 
dustrial and  Commercial  Pursuits  With  Some  Account 
of  Civil  War  Participation  and  Abraham  Liyicoln  Poli- 
cies. 429  pages.  1962. 

Nancy  Hanks  -  The  Destined  Mother  of  a  President.  The 
factual  Story  of  a  Pioneer  Family  as  Revealed  in  an 
Exhaustive  Study  of  Ayicestral  History.  174  pages.  1963. 

The  Hanks  Family  of  Virginia  and  Westward.  A  geneal- 
ogical record  from  early  1600s,  including  charts  of  fam- 
ilies in  Arkansas,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas.  409  pages.  1965. 

A.  Lincoln  With  Compass  and  Chain.  Surveying  career 
as  seen  in  his  notes  and  maps,  and  with  an  account  of 
the  Hanks  family  cousins,  makers  of  fine  surveying  and 
mathematical  instruments.  180  pages.  1968. 

While  these  attractive  books  are  beautifully  bound, 
with  excellent  illustrations  and  in  some  instances  with 
printed  title  pages,  the  pages  of  the  text  in  all  six  vol- 
umes have  been  set  up  originally  by  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer. This  fact  eliminates  the  books  from  considera- 
tion for  listing  in  the  Lincoln  Lore  bibliography,  as  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  Monaghan  yardstick. 

All  of  Mr.  Baber's  books  have  been  privately  printed 
and  distributed  by  him  or  through  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company,  Box  230,  Glendale,  California. 


Another  Comment  on  the  Lithograph 
Taken  From  Blythe's  Painting 

"The  Blythe  print  is  a  joyous  discovery  and,  without 
question,  is  entirely  favorable  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  some  50  years  of 
collecting  and  browsing  in  odd  corners.  I  might  have 
missed  it,  of  course,  but  since  Ralph  Newman  and  you 
have  not  seen  it  I'd  risk  terming  it  (even  if  provision- 
ally) to  be  unique. 

"I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  print  was  never  actually 
issued.  The  reason  is  that  Ehrgott  and  Forbriger  seemed 
to  have  a  history  of  printing  and  not  selling ...  or  at 
least  not  selling  enough  to  prevent  disappearance.  Never- 
less,  the  sum  total  of  my  impressions  adds  up  to  a  very 
good  lithograph  outfit  that  didn't  have  distribution  . . . 
and  that  was  guided  by  someone  who  popped  with  en- 
thusiasm and  got  things  on  to  the  stone  before  he 
thought  it  through,  then  found  that  those  he  showed  it 
to  were  repelled  by  what  they  presumed  to  be  an  undig- 
nified treatment  of  the  President,  or  failed  to  see  that 
Blythe  within  his  obvious  limitations  was  attempting  a 
coup  d'oeil.  He  was  a  damned  good  primitive.  At  any  rate, 
if  a  few  leading  lights  in  the  Cincinnati  area  questioned 
its  motive  (or  Ehrgott  and  Forbriger 's  patriotism),  my 
guess  is  the  print  would  have  been  withdrawn  very 
quickly. 

"All  of  the  symbolism  in  the  print  is  of  Union  colora- 
tion. . .  note  the  flag  displayed  in  the  window,  the  scales, 
the  key,  Washington's  sword,  the  Masonic  square,  com- 
pass and  the  open  eye  of  Truth,  the  links  of  Union  and 
the  Bible  as  a  source  of  the  mercy  the  artist  felt  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  An- 
drew Jackson  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  mantel  while 
Jefferson  Davis  is  hung  in  the  background.  One  or  two 
I  showed  the  print  to  suggested  the  hung  bust  could  be 
Buchanan  .  .  .  but  I  think  that  too  oblique.  The  artist  is 
too  direct  otherwise  to  credit  that  he  would  single  out 
old  Buck  for  censure  on  his  closing  months  of  kicking 
and  waiting  for  March  4th.  Note  that  the  Presidential 
Oath  is  associated  with  the  Warden's  Key  and  the  Scales 
of  Justice,  and  that  every  element  in  the  picture  speaks 
of  some  influence  that  played  benignly  upon  the  making 
of  the  President's  character  . . .  including  the  globe  that 
represents  the  world  opinion  that  was  so  present  in  the 
mind  of  Lincoln.  His  foot  rests  upon  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats, and  at  his  right  hand  are  examples  of  the  many 
problems  that  beset  him — John  Morgan,  Nassau,  Lord 
Lyons,  Libby  Prison,  the  Indian  Troubles  and  the  like. 
Webster  on  the  Constitution  and  the  life  of  Clay  are 
near  at  hand.  Finally,  scattered  over  the  floor  are  letters 
from  the  public.  A  pamphlet  of  Kelly  is  tossed  into  the 
fire-place  and  the  denunciatory  Wen- 
dell Phillips  (prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation — and 
we  see  Lincoln  drafting  it)  has  been 
tossed  into  the  grate." 

Carl  Haverlin 
Northridge,  California 


E.B.  &  E.G.  Kelloge  print  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  quotation  and  endorsements.  (From 
a  photograph  taken  by  Mathew  B.  Brady 
in  his  New  York  studio  on  February  27, 
1860.)  This  print  also  appears  beardless. 
Brightly  colored.  1860. 


E.B.  &  E.G.  Kellogg  print  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  quotation.  Photographic  source 
questionable.  This  same  print  appears  beard- 
less and  with  at  least  two  variations  that 
are  bearded. 


Lincoln  Lore 
Anniversary 

Forty  years  ago  on  April  15, 
1929  Lincoln  Lore  made  its  ini- 
tial appearance.  Beginning  as  a 
single  broadside  of  a  half  dozen 
different  topics,  it  has  become 
the  most  voluminous  collection 
of  printed  Lincolniana  under 
one  title.  Intended  originally  as 
a  clip  sheet  for  newspaper  ed- 
itors, the  publication  very  soon 
emerged  as  a  medium  of  infor- 
mation in  the  field  of  Lincoln 
historical  research  and  became 
a  collector's  item.  From  its  in- 
ception the  bulletin  has  been 
distributed  gratuitously  and 
present  plans  are  to  continue 
the  publication  of  Lincoln  Lore 
indefinitely. 
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THE  LAST  LIFE  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 


While  Boston  authorities  were  attempting  last  spring  to 
embargo  the  removal  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  famous  paintings  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  the  last  portrait  of  Lincoln 
painted  from  life  quietly  left  Boston  for  Fort  Wayne.  The 
Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum — thanks  to  a 
special  appropriation  from  its  governing  body,  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  Inc. — now  houses  Matthew 
Wilson's  portrait  of  Lincoln  painted  from  life  and  dated  April, 
1865,  the  month  of  the  President's  assassination.  Gideon 
Welles,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  commissioned  the 
portrait,  and  important  contemporary  witnesses  testified  to 
the  remarkable  quality  of  the  likeness. 

Matthew  Henry  Wilson  was  born  in  England  in  1814.  When 
he  was  seventeen,  he 
emigrated  to  America 
to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  silk  manufac- 
ture, only  to  find  upon 
his  arrival  that  no  such 
industry  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Hard 
times  followed,  as 
Wilson  tried  to  make 
ends  meet  by  tuning 
pianos  and  teaching 
school.  His  first 
portrait  was  a  painted 
sketch  of  himself  he 
made  to  send  to  his 
mother.  The  residents 
of  his  boarding  house 
were  so  taken  with  the 
likeness  that  he 
decided  to  try  painting 
portraits  for  a  living. 
His  first  sitter  paid  him 
$2.00  for  his  portrait. 

Wilson  studied  with 
Philadelphia  painter 
Henry  Inman  from 
1832  to  1835  and  then 
went  to  Paris  to  study 
with  Edouard  Dubufe. 
He  returned  to  America 
two  years  later  and 
painted  in  Brooklyn, 
New  Orleans,  Balti- 
more, and  other  places 
before  settling  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1856.  He 
worked  in  the  Boston- 
Hartford  area  and  met 
Welles,  a  Hartford 
resident,  in  1859.  He 
painted  portraits  of  the 
Welles  family  and  of 
numerous  members  of 
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FIGURE  1.  Matthew  Wilson's  portrait  of  Lincoln  is  an  oil  painting 
on  oval  artist's  board,  16  7/8"  x  13  7/8".  The  frame,  apparently  the 
original,  measures  27  5/8"  x  24  1/2".  It  is  in  excellent  condition. 


the  Connecticut  commercial  elite.  Patrons  now  paid  $100  for  a 
Wilson  portrait.  By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Wilson  charged 
$150  for  a  portrait. 

On  February  4,  1865,  Mrs.  Welles  introduced  Wilson  to  the 
President,  apparently  in  order  to  make  arrangements  to  paint 
his  portrait.  The  next  day,  he  met  Lincoln  at  Alexander 
Gardner's  photographic  studio  to  have  photographs  made  on 
which  to  base  the  portrait.  The  famous  group  of  photographs 
that  resulted  from  this  last  photographic  sitting  included  the 
only  Lincoln  photographs  with  a  hint  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 
After  a  day  passed,  probably  spent  waiting  for  Gardner's 
gallery  to  develop  the  photographs,  Wilson  started  painting 
Lincoln's  portrait.  He  painted  all  day  on  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 

10th,  and  11th. 

Wilson  worked  on  the 
Lincoln  painting  on  the 
14th  and  15th,  and  then 
he  tried  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent in  order  to  put  on 
the  finishing  touches. 
A  Cabinet  meeting  pre- 
vented him  from  doing 
so  on  the  17th,  but  he 
saw  Lincoln  the  next 
day.  On  the  20th,  he 
returned  to  the  White 
House  and  painted 
there. 

Wilson  finished  the 
portrait  by  February 
22,  1865.  As  Francis  B. 
Carpenter,  another 
artist  fortunate  enough 
to  have  Lincoln  sit  for 
him,  records  it,  on  that 
day  Lincoln  was  in  a 
good  mood: 

Temporarily  upon 
the  wall  of  the  room 
[Lincoln's  office]  was 
a  portrait  of  himself 
recently  painted  for 
Secretary  Welles  by  a 
Connecticut  artist 
friend.  Turning  to  the 
picture,  Mr.  Welles 
remarked  that  he 
thought  it  a  success- 
ful likeness.  "Yes," 
returned  the  Presi- 
dent, hesitatingly; 
and  then  came  a 
story  of  a  western 
friend  whose  wife 
pronounced  her  hus- 
band's p  o  r  t  r  ait, 
painted  secretly  for  a 
birthday  present, 
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"horridly  like;"  "and  that,"  said  he,  "seems  to  me  a  just 

criticism  of  thisV 
Lincoln  was  notoriously  modest  about  his  physical 
appearance.  Welles  was  pleased  with  the  portrait.  He  must 
have  been  pleased  with  the  price,  too.  Wilson  charged  him 
only  $85.  Welles  wrote  the  artist  a  check  for  that  amount  on 
April  1 2th. 

Wilson  had  no  way  of  knowing  it,  but  he  painted  the 
President's  likeness  at  the  last  possible  moment.  Three  days 
after  the  check  was  written,  the  President  was  dead. 
Immediately,  Louis  Prang  of  Boston,  a  lithographer,  wanted 
a  copy  of  the  portrait  on  which  to  base  a  print  portrait.  On 
April  '20th,  Wilson  began  painting  a  copy  for  Prang.  Before 
the  year  was  over,  Wilson  painted  at  least  three  copies, 
perhaps  four  or  five. 

The  demand  for  copies  shows  that  the  portrait  was 
successful.  And  the  names  of  those  who  asked  for  copies 
provide  even  firmer  proof  that  this  was  not  just  another 
portrait  from  life  but  also  an  excellent  likeness.  Wilson 
painted  one  copy  for  Welles,  who  wanted  a  copy  to  hang 
permanently  in  the  Navy  Department.  He  made  a  copy  for 
Joshua  Speed,  Lincoln's  most  intimate  friend  in  the  days  of 
his  early  manhood.  Wilson  provided  still  another  copy  for 
John  Forney,  a  prominent  Republican  newspaperman  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  and  a  close  political  associate 
of  Lincoln's  during  the  Civil  War.  He  may  have  made  another 
copy    for  Mrs. 

Welles,  who  want-  ' 
ed  one  for  a  New 
Year's  Day  party 
in  1866. 

Sorting  out  the 
subsequent  histo- 
ry of  the  various 
portraits  is  no  easy 
business.  Maury 
Bromsen,  the 
prominent  dealer 
and  collector  from  > 
whom  the  Lincoln 
Library  and  Muse- 
um procured  the 
painting,  worked 
for  years  to  estab- 
lish the  history  of 
this  portrait.  Al- 
though some  ques- 
tions  remain 
unanswered,  it  is 
clear  that  the  copy 
hanging  in  the 
J.B.  Speed  Art 
Museum  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  is 
the  copy  made  for 
Joshua  Speed. 
Likewise,  the 
Navy  Department 
still  retains  the 
copy  Welles  had 
made  for  that  pur- 
pose. One  other 
copy  of  the  paint- 
ing is  known;  it 
hangs  in  Philipse 
Manor  Hall  in  Yon- 
kers,  New  York. 

Both  the  Philipse 
Manor  Hall  copy 
and  the  copy  in  the 
Lincoln  Library 
and  Mu.seum  are 
signed,  the  former 
in  red,  the  latter  in 
black.  The  other 
two  copies  are  un- 
signed and  are 
known  to  be  copies 
of  the  original.  How 


FIGURE  2.  F'amed  for  chromolithography,  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, based  this  lithograph  of  Lincoln  on  Wilson's  painting.  Surely, 
no  one  commenced  work  on  a  new  picture  of  the  assassinated  President 
more  quickly  than  Prang. 


can  one  be  sure  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  portrait  is  the 
original  painting?  First,  it  is  the  only  version  of  the  portrait 
which  is  dated.  The  date  is  April,  1865,  and  Wilson  completed 
the  original  portrait  in  that  month  (note  the  date  of  Gideon 
Welles's  check).  Wilson  began  painting  the  copy  for  Prang 
late  in  April.  He  was  apparently  still  painting  it  in  May,  for 
his  diary  states  that  he  worked  on  the  copy  steadily  from  April 
20th  through  May  2nd.  On  May  16th,  Wilson  noted  that  he 
was  painting  two  copies  of  the  Lincoln.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  another  copy  and  is  proof  that  the  May  2nd  entry, 
"Painted  on  Mr.  Lincoln,"  still  refers  to  the  Prang  copy. 
Wilson  finished  no  copy  in  April. 

A  complicating  factor  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  painting 
is  that  Charles  Henry  Hart,  an  enterprising  Lincoln  collector 
and  sometime  art  dealer,  owned  two  versions  himself.  In  a 
1911  newspaper  article  boasting  of  the  quality  of  the  version 
he  owned  at  that  time.  Hart  said  that  Wilson  signed  it  in  red  to 
distinguish  it  as  the  original  and  best  version.  This,  then,  is 
the  Philipse  Manor  Hall  portrait,  but  it  is  not  the  original. 
Alice  Brainerd  Welles  sold  the  Welles  family's  portrait  to  Hart 
in  1915.  She  sent  a  letter  with  it  saying  that  the  portrait  she 
was  selling  had  belonged  to  her  grandfather,  Gideon  Welles; 
to  her  father,  Edgar  T.  Welles;  and  then  to  her  by  inheritance 
in  1914.  Hart  owned  the  original  portrait,  but  it  was  the 
second  one  he  acquired.  The  first,  of  which  he  boasted  so  much, 

was  a  copy — not 
the  original,  not 
the  only  signed 
copy,  and  not  so 
designated  by  the 
artist  in  any  way. 

A  further  distin- 
guishing feature 
of  the  recently  ac- 
quired portrait  is 
the  fact  that  it  is 
an  oil  on  board.  The 
other  three  extant 
copies  are  painted 
on  canvas. 

The  staff  of  the 
Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  is 
grateful  to  the 
Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation, 
Inc.,  which  imme- 
diately upon  hear- 
ing that  this  impor- 
tant portrait  was 
available  provided 
generous  funding. 
The  staff  is  grate- 
ful too  for  Mr. 
Bromsen's  making 
the  painting  avail- 
able and  supplying 
copies  of  all  his  cor- 
respondence and 
research  notes  on 
the  painting.  Final- 
ly, it  is  grateful  to 
Matthew  Wilson, 
who  captured  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln's 
last  days  as  no 
other  artist  ever 
has.  One  can  see 
the  hint  of  merri- 
ment in  Lincoln's 
face,  the  first  sign 
that  the  great  bur- 
den of  the  war  was, 
with  Grant's  victo- 
ries, growing  ever 
lighter. 


Friim  1/tr  f.duts  A.  Wnrrrn 
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OTHER  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 
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FIGURE  3.  Political  banners  of  the  1860s  are  rare,  and  banners  from  the  1860  campaign  are  apparently  even 
scarcer  than  those  from  1864.  Doubtless  frugal  wives  turned  many  a  political  banner  into  rags.  Last  year  the  Louis 
A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  added  the  first  two  examples  of  cloth  political  banners  to  its  collection. 
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FIGURE  4.  In  1964,  R. 
Gerald  McMurtry  described 
the  Manny  reaper  in  the 
June  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore. 
He  had  recently  helped 
collector  Philip  D.  Sang 
obtain  a  manufacturer's 
model  of  this  famous  reaper, 
which  was  a  competitor  in 
the  market  and  in  the  court- 
room with  the  McCormick 
reaper.  Mr.  Sang's  widow 
remembered  Dr.  McMurtry's 
good  offices  and  recently 
allowed  the  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library 
and  Museum  to  acquire  the 
model.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  this  beautiful 
model  (in  perfect  working 
order)  is  on  public  display. 
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FIGURE  5.  Like  most  other  producers  of 
campaign  portraits  for  the  1860  election. 
Currier  &  Ives  favored  the  portrait  of 
Lincoln  taken  by  Mathew  Brady  on 
February  27,  1860,  while  Lincoln  was  in 
New  York  City  to  make  his  famed  Cooper 
Institute  Address.  As  a  statesmanlike 
photograph,  it  had  not  been  exceeded  by 
any  likeness  made  by  the  time  of  the 
Republican  nomination.  Since  Brady 
made  the  photograph,  it  was  readily 
available  to  lithographers  and  engravers 
in  the  East. 

Currier  &  Ives  also  obtained  a  copy  of  an 
earlier  Lincoln  photograph,  probably 
taken  by  Roderick  M.  Cole  in  Peoria  in 
1858.  The  Republican  candidate  appeared 
considerably  gaunter  and  generally  less 
distinguished  in  this  Western  portrait. 
Nevertheless,  Currier  &  Ives  based  "Our 
Next  President"  on  it  as  well  as  "The 
Republican  Banner  for  1860,"  a  campaign 
lithograph  which  showed  both  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin.  The  portrait  was  widely  used 
for  tintypes,  ferrotypes,  and  other 
campaign  ephemera,  but  the  Currier  & 
Ives  print  is  rather  rare.  The  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
acquired  a  copy  of  "Our  Next  President" 
only  this  year. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
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photographed  before  1860  that    FIGURE  1.  How  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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HONEST  ABE  TAKING  THEM  ON  THE  HALF  SHELL.. 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  vdth  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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FIGURE  3.  Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 


STCRIVIING    THE  CASTLE 


THE  POLITICAL  GYMNASIUM. 


LETTING  THE  CAT  OUT  OF  THE  BAG" 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  6.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  feulure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse.  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 


UNION     AND  LIBERTY! 


AND 


UNION     AND  SLAVERY! 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  wrhite  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 
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Politics  provided  subject  matter  for  the  satirical  artists  of 
Lincoln's  day,  but  satire  was  never  the  dominant  motif  in 
popular  prints.  Sentimentalism  dominated  American  taste  — 
even  highbrow  taste.  Pro-Lincoln  cartoons  and  simple  por- 
traits to  be  hung  on  parlor  walls  answered  the  satirists  while 
Lincoln  was  President.  After  he  was  assassinated,  there  was 
no  need  to  answer  the  critics.  They  were  completely  silenced, 
and  an  enormous  sentimental  counterattack  swept  them  from 
the  field  —  virtually  forever. 

The  last  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  focused  mostly  on  the  satiri- 
cal vein  in  graphic  art  in  Lincoln's  day.  This  issue  dwells  on 
the  sentimental  strain  which  prevailed  in  popular  depictions 
of  Lincoln  after  April  15, 1865. 
The  prints  shown  are  all  part 
of  an  exhibit  entitled,  "BY 
THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in  Graphic 
Art,  1860-1865."  It  will  be  on 
view  in  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  through  March, 
1981. 

The  only  really  respectable 
art,  popular  or  otherwise,  in 
the  Victorian  era  was  senti- 
mental in  content.  Satire  had 
at  best  a  marginal  respectabil- 
ity. Even  humorists  as  great 
as  Mark  Twain  ran  afoul  of  the 
genteel  tradition  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Lincoln's  day  joke  books 
were  sold  more  at  train 
stations  than  by  respectable 
booksellers.  As  the  previous 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed, 
Lincoln's  own  reputation  for 
wit  was  something  of  a  liabil- 
ity. 

The  graphic  arts  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  subtle  inter- 
pretations of  events.  Subtlety 
is  the  realm  of  the  word.  In  the 
pictorial  and  popular  view  of 
things,  John  Wilkes  Booth 
was  the  tool  of  the  devil,  and 
angels  carried  Lincoln  to 
heaven.  There  he  was  greeted 
by  George  Washington.  When 
printmakers  needed  non- 
controversial  images,  they 
could  always  turn  to  religion 
and  to  the  Father  of  His 
Country.  The  immediate 
association  of  Lincoln  with 
Washington  was  remarkable. 


FIGURE  1.  The  simple  view  of  the  assassination. 


Lincoln's  association  with  him  was  possible  because  the  Civil 
War  had  saved  the  Union  Washington  had  founded.  It  was 
the  sort  of  association  that  a  printmaker  wanted  to  make 
only  when  it  was  a  safe  bet.  Although  there  are  many  prints  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  together,  none  bears  a  date  before 
1865.  Statesmanship  on  a  par  with  George  Washington's  was 
truly  within  the  ability  only  of  dead  politicians. 

Another  part  of  the  sentimental  counterattack  which  had 
lasting  effects  was  the  development  of  what  might  be  called 
the  "Cult  of  the  First  Family."  Lincoln  never  realized  the 
power  of  this,  and  the  printmakers  were  surprisingly  slow  to 
do  so.  When  they  caught  on,  however,  they  launched  a  phenom- 
enon now  visible  at  every 
newsstand  and  grocery  store 
check-out  counter  in  America, 
as  glossy  magazines  vie  with 
each  other  to  blazon  forth 
color  pictures  and  pulp  stories 
about  the  President's  wife, 
children,  brothers,  sisters, 
mother,  and  father. 

The  printmakers'  slowness 
to  provide  the  sentimental 
public  they  served  with  a 
suitable  portrait  of  the  First 
Family  (the  term  was  not  used 
in  Lincoln's  day)  was  in  part 
due  to  the  old  problem  of 
models  to  copy.  President 
Lincoln  never  posed  with  his 
whole  family  for  a  photo- 
graph. His  wife  was  rarely 
photographed  and  was  never 
photographed  with  her  hus- 
band. Only  in  February,  1864 
did  Lincoln  and  his  son 
Thomas  sit  for  a  charming 
portrait  which  provided  a 
model  for  numerous  scenes  of 
domestic  bliss. 

Lincoln's  failure  to  provide 
good  models  to  copy  was  only 
a  part  of  the  problem.  The 
printmakers  were  apparently 
unaware  of  the  potential 
market  for  family  scenes. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lin- 
coln raised  Abraham  from 
age  nine  to  maturity  and 
outlived  her  stepson,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  anyone  to 
go  out  to  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  and  photograph  her 
until  after  her  stepson  was 
killed.  Knowledge  of  Lin- 
coln's family  was  hard  to 
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FIGURE  2.  Lincoln  was  carried  to  heaven  .  .  . 

come  by.  Even  when  a  printmaker  copied  the  photograph  of 
Lincoln  and  his  son  Thomas,  the  print  was  entitled,  "Lincoln 
and  His  Son  Thaddeus"!  Tad  was  the  boy's  nickname, 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  who  thought  he  looked  like  a 
tadpole  (with  a  large  head  and  small  body)  when  he  was  a 
baby. 
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FIGURE  3.  ...  to  meet  George  Washington. 


After  the  assassination  the  printmakers  caught  on  quickly. 
They  invented  the  family  portraits  which  Lincoln  had  never 
provided  in  life.  Starting  with  the  photograph  of  Lincoln  and 
Tad,  they  added  other  family  members  from  other  individual 
portraits.  When  they  did  not  know  what  a  family  member 
looked  like,  they  sometimes  turned  his  head  away  from  the 
viewer  and  dressed  him  as  a  typical  little  boy  from  some 
English  Victorian  print. 

The  urge  to  have  America's  Presidents  domesticated 
proved  to  be  strong  in  Victorian  America,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  family  prints  appeared  just  after  Lincoln's  death  — 
many  of  them  crude,  some  grotesque,  and  all  the  products  of 
printmakers'  imaginations.  The  popularity  of  these  pictures 
could  not  be  ignored  —  nor  could  their  unstated  political 
message:  could  this  good  family  man  in  his  Victorian  parlor 
really  be  a  threat  to  American  liberties?  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  would  calm  any  anxieties  that  he  might  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  "man  on  horseback"  by  appearing  in  numerous 
family  portraits. 

The  unskilled  crudity  of  most  of  the  family  prints  is  as  much 
a  comment  on  the  demand  for  domestic  art  as  on  the  infant 
stage  of  America's  graphic  arts  industry.  These  prints  were 
long  on  love  and  short  on  technical  skill,  but  they  are  eloquent 
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FIGURE  4.  Lincoln  and  "Thaddeus." 


testimony  to  the  reverence  Americans  held  for  Lincoln  — 
eventually.  They  were  also  responsible  for  discovering  a 
nearly  unquenchable  market  for  pictures  of  the  President's 
family,  a  market  that  has  not  been  saturated  to  this  day. 

The  printmakers'  association  of  Lincoln  with  George 
Washington  was  also  prophetic.  Before  the  twentieth  century, 
educated  opinion  ranked  Washington  first  and  Lincoln 
second  among  American  Presidents.  Even  John  G.  Nicolay, 
Lincoln's  private  secretary  and  biographer,  typified  this 
thinking  in  1904,  when  he  wrote,  "If  we  accord  the  first  rank  to 
Washington  as  founder,  so  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  to 
Lincoln  the  second  place  as  preserver  and  regenerator  of 
American  liberty."  In  polls  of  historians  taken  in  1948,  1962, 
and  1968,  however,  Lincoln  ranked  first  and  Washington 
second  in  all  three. 

Poll  of  55  Experts  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  1948 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 
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FIGURE  5.  Sometimes  Tad  became  Willie. 


3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson 

6.  Andrew  Jackson 

-    7.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

8.  Grover  Cleveland 

9.  John  Adams 
10.  James  K.  Polk 

Poll  of  75  Experts  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  1962. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 

3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Woodrow  Wilson 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson 
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FIGURE  6.  Willie's  portrait  is  on  the  wall. 
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FIGURE  7.  Mary's  legs  appear  to  be  very  short. 

6.  Andrew  Jackson 

7.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

8.  James  K.  Polk  rp-^ 

9.  Harry  S.  Truman 

10.  John  Adams 

11.  Grover  Cleveland 

Poll  of  571  Historians  by  Gary  M.  Maranell,  1968. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln 

2.  George  Washington 

3.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

4.  Thomas  Jefferson 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

6.  Woodrow  Wilson 
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FTGUREI  8.  Note  portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  grotesque  Lincoln  family. 

7.  Harry  S.  Truman 

8.  Andrew  Jackson 

9.  John  Kennedy 
10.  John  Adams 

From  "The  Evaluation  of  Presidents:  An  Extension  of 
the  Schlesinger  Polls,"  Journal  of  American  History,  LVIl 
(June,  1970),  104-113. 
There  were  no  public  opinion  polls  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  the 
popular  prints  provide  a  sort  of  barometer  of  public  opinion. 
Their  direct  legacy  to  us,  Lincoln's  incomparably  high 
reputation  and  the  Cult  of  the  First  Family,  even  anticipated 
public  opinion.  Their  indirect  legacy  is  a  rich  and  vivid 
documentation   of  the   social   and   political   currents  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  era. 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  is  seeking  proposals  for 
papers,  or  sessions,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Second  Annual 
Symposium  on  Illinois  History,  December  4-5,  1981.  Papers, 
or  sessions,  will  be  considered  on  any  aspect  of  the  history, 
literature,  art  and  culture,  politics,  geography,  archeology, 
anthropology,  and  related  fields  of  Illinois  and/or  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys.  The  Symposium  will  be  held  in 
Springfield. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  submit  proposals  should  send  a 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  word  summary,  along  with 
resumes  of  intended  participants,  to: 

Roger  D.  Bridges,  Director  of  Research 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 

Old  State  Capitol 

Springfield,  lUinois  62706 
Proposals  must  be  received  by  April  15, 1981.  Individuals  will 
be  notified  of  the  Committee's  decision  by  June  1,  1981. 

Members  of  the  Symposium  Committee  are  Robert  M. 
McColley,  University  of  Illinois— Urbana/Champaign, 
Chairman;  G.  Cullom  Davis,  Sangamon  State  University; 
Raymond  E.  Hauser,  Waubonsee  Community  College;  Victor 
Hicken,  Western  Illinois  University;  Wilma  J.  Lund,  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education;  and  Robert  E.  Sterling,  Joliet 
Junior  College. 


CALL  FOR  LINCOLN  PAPERS 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  is  seeking  papers  for  its 
Ninth  Annual  Abraham  Lincoln  Symposium,  which  will  be 
held  on  February  12,  1982.  Proposals  for  papers  dealing  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  June  1, 
1981,  to  Roger  D.  Bridges,  Chairman  of  the  Symposium 
Committee,  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706. 

Springfield's  annual  symposium  on  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  premier  Lincoln  event  in  the  country.  Each  year  the 
leading  scholars  in  the  Lincoln  field  gather  in  Lincoln's 
home  town  to  deliver  or  to  listen  to  the  latest  findings  in 
scholarship.  The  symposium  is  free  of  charge,  and  all 
interested  Lincoln  students  should  make  an  effort  to  attend. 
The  papers  are  always  worthwhile,  and  the  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  other  like-minded  people  is  not  to  be  missed. 

The  symposium  is  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association.  This  is  always  a 
gala  event  and  makes  a  fine  conclusion  to  the  day.  To  be  sure 
of  receiving  the  announcement  of  the  symposium  and  the 
dinner,  join  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association.  Individual 
memberships  are  available  for  fifteen  dollars.  Membership 
includes  a  subscription  to  the  Papers  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association,  a  handome  journal  published  annually. 
Requests  for  membership  or  for  additional  information 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  William  K.  Alderfer,  Secretary, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706. 


A  Correction 

While  dispensing  advice  to  collectors  in  Lincoln  Lore 
Number  1709  (July,  1980),  I  neglected  to  mention  that  they 
should  study  the  dates  and  signatures  carefully  —  something 
I  did  not  do  myself  in  the  case  of  the  letter  shown  on  page  3.  As 
James  R.  H.  Spears  of  Indianapolis  quickly  pointed  out,  the 
letter  could  not  have  been  written  by  Lew  Wallace.  The  hand- 
writing is  not  his,  and  he  died  four  years  before  the  letter  was 
written. 

The  letter  came  in  a  lot  of  genuine  materials,  and  I 
carelessly  accepted  the  owner's  identification  of  the  author.  I 
spent  all  my  effort  trying  to  figure  out  who  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  was  and  what  book  it  referred  to.  Mr.  Spears  closed  his 
letter  by  saying,  "I  wonder  who  Charlie  and  Lew  really 
were?"  I)o  any  of  Lincoln  Lore's  other  knowledgeable  readers 
know? 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 


FIGURE  TO.  Lincoln  was  taller  than  Washington. 
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MARY  TODD  LINCOLN  (1818-1882) 


At  8:15  on  the  evening  of  July  16  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  died  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  Since  her  return  from 
Pau,  France,  in  1880,  she  had  been  living  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Elizabeth  and  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards.  Declining 
health  rather  than  a  desire  to  end  her  self-imposed  exile  abroad 
had  caused  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  come  back  to  Springfield.  Since  her 
husband's  assassination,  Mary  had  said  repeatedly  that 
Springfield  held  too  many  memories. 

Though  she  had  taken  no  exercise  for  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  able  with  assistance  to  move  about  her  room  until  the 
afternoon  before  her  last  day.  Plagued  with  boils,  diabetes,  and 
probably  other  illnesses  as  well,  Mary's  health  had  not  been 
good  for  years,  but  her  death  came  as  a  surprise.  It  was  reported 
that  she  was  planning  a  trip  to  the  seashore  to  restore  her 
health.  She  had  refused  to  see  a  physician  for  some  time,  but 
after  her  collapse  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  fifteenth,  she  con- 
sented to  see  the  Edwardses' 
family  doctor,  T.  W.  Dresser. 

There  was  nothing  Dr.  Dress- 
er could  do,  and  Mary  realized 
that  her  end  was  near.  She  did 
not  express  any  concern  about 
the  future  or  leave  any  dying 
message.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  she  had  been  leav- 
ing her  dying  message  in  letters 
and  conversations  since  1865: 
she  wanted  to  be  free  of  earth's 
sorrows  and  to  be  reunited  with 
her  husband  and  children  in  the 
next  world.  Late  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth,  she  lost  the  abili- 
ty to  speak  and  answered  ques- 
tions by  blinking  her  eyes.  At  1 
a.m.  on  the  sixteenth,  she  lapsed 
into  a  coma.  She  died  without 
any  signs  of  pain. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  only  surviving 
son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was 
serving  as  Secretary  of  War  in 
Washington.  Informed  by  tele- 
graph that  his  mother  was  fail- 
ing, he  received  hourly  messages 
on  her  condition.  He  arrived  in 
Springfield  Tuesday  morning, 
July  18.  The  funeral  was  the 
next  day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  body  lay  on 
view  in  a  casket  in  the  Ed- 
wardses' north  double  parlor. 
She  had  married  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  the  same  spot  some  forty 
years  before.  Her  hands  were 
visible  in  the  casket,  and 
reporters  noticed  her  wedding 
ring. 


FIGURE  1.  The  last  photograph  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


The  casket  was  closed  at  the  house  and  taken  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  was  thronged  with  mourners.  All  busi- 
ness in  Springfield  halted  at  this  point.  Shelby  M.  Cullom, 
Judge  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Milton  Hay,  James  C.  Conkling, 
Colonel  John  Williams,  General  John  A.  McClemand,  J.  A. 
Jones,  J.  S.  Bradford,  and  Jacob  Bunn  placed  the  coffin  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar. 

Most  of  the  pallbearers'  names  are  familiar  to  Lincoln  stu- 
dents. Shelby  Cullom  became  a  political  associate  of  Lincoln's 
after  the  1856  Presidential  election  when  Cullom  joined  the 
Republican  party.  In  1864  he  defeated  Lincoln's  old  law  partner, 
John  Todd  Stuart,  in  a  race  for  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  funeral,  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois. 
Samuel  H.  Treat  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. Abraham  Lincoln  had 
argued  many  cases  before  him. 
Milton  Hay  had  studied  law  in 
the  Stuart  and  Lincoln  office.  By 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
funeral,  he  had  retired  from  a 
successful  practice. 

James  Cook  Conkling  was  the 
friend  of  longest  standing 
among  Mrs.  Lincoln's  pall- 
bearers. In  1841  Conkling  had 
married  Mercy  Ann  Levering, 
one  of  Mary's  closest  friends.  He 
was  a  political  ally  of  Lincoln's, 
close  enough  for  the  President  to 
entrust  him  with  reading  an 
important  public  letter  on 
administration  policy  to  a 
Union  mass  meeting  in  Spring- 
field in  1863.  Conkling  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

John  Williams  was  a  Spring- 
field merchant  and  banker, 
active  in  Republican  politics, 
who  had  accompanied  President 
Lincoln's  remains  from  Wash- 
ington to  Springfield  in  1865. 
John  A.  McClemand  was  one  of 
three  Democrats  among  the  pall- 
bearers. His  association  with 
Lincoln  dated  only  from  the 
Civil  War  when  Lincoln  made 
him  a  general  as  part  of  his 
policy  of  giving  military  appoint- 
ments (and  those  only)  to  mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

John  S.  Bradford,  also  a  Demo- 
crat, had  been  a  neighbor  of  the 
Uncolns'  and  had  run  the  store 
where  they  bought  their  books 
and   stationery.   Jacob  Bunn, 
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Spriiifffield  grocer  and  banker,  was  among  the  few  pallbearers 
who  had  at  least  as  close  a  relationship  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  as 
with  her  husband.  After  Mary  was  released  from  an  insane 
asylum  in  1875,  he  managed  her  estate,  sending  her  the  income 
from  it  while  she  residefl  in  Europe.  J.  A.  Jones  has  not  been 
identified. 

ITie  church  was  elaborately  decorated.  Between  the  casket 
and  the  altiir  stood  a  representation  in  flowers  of  the  "Pearly 
Gates  Ajar,"  three  feet  high.  Visible  through  the  arch  of  the 
gates  was  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  modern  taste  the  sym- 
bols might  seem  a  little  heavy-handed,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said 
that  this  was  an  accurate  reflection  of  Mrs.  IJncoln's  views. 
There  was  a  floral  cross,  five  feet  high,  and  a  floral  pillow  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Springfield.  Car- 
nations formed  the  shape  of  an  open 
book  on  which  "Mary  Lincoln"  was 
written  in  forget-me-nots.  At  the 
foot  of  her  coffin  was  a  broken 
column  on  which  a  representation 
of  a  snow  white  dove  was  perched. 

The  Reverend  R.  0.  Post  of 
Springfield's  First  Congregational 
Church  began  the  service  by  read- 
ing a  scriptural  passage  and  a 
prayer.  The  choir  sang  "Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee."  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
apparently  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  no  eulogy,  and  the  Reverend 
James  A.  Reed,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  dwelt  in  his 
sermon  on  an  analogy  with  two 
pines  he  had  seen  standing  side  by 
side  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
They  had  grovra  up  so  closely 
together  that  their  roots  were  inter- 
twined and  their  trunks  apjjeared 
almost  joined  at  the  base.  One  had 
been  blasted  by  a  storm  and  died, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  companion 
tree  wasted  away  and  died  as  well. 
Reed  thought  Abraham's  and 
Mary's  lives  were  very  like  those  of 
the  two  pine  trees.  John  Wilkes 
Booth's  bullet  killed  her  as  surely  as 
it  did  her  husband.  Her  life  after 
April  15,  1865,  was  only  a  living 
death. 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  the  Rev- 
erend T.  A.  Parker  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  read  a  prayer.  The  cof- 
fin, followed  by  a  long  procession  of 
carriages,  was  taken  to  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery.  Reed  said  a  brief  prayer 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Lincoln 
Tomb. 

Like  her  husband,  Mary  became 
the  subject  of  myth  almost  imme- 
diately. Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  a 
feminist  reformer  and  journalist 
who  had  met  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  in 
Washington  during  the  Civil  War, 
hastened  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  eulogizing  her  old 
friend.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  (now  single; 
she  was  divorced  from  Mr.  Swiss- 
helm)  wrote  an  interesting  and  not 
altogether  inaccurate  letter.  "I 
never  knew  a  woman,"  she  said, 
"who  more  completely  merged 
herself  in  her  husband" — a  judg- 
ment with  which  most  modem 
writers  would  be  in  complete  agree- 


ment. Such  was  not  the  reigning  interpretation  among  the  first 
generation  of  IJncoln  biographers.  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  whose 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  in  Mary's  lifetime,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Hemdon,  whose  famous  biography  of  his  law  partner 
would  be  published  seven  years  after  her  funeral,  depicted  Lin- 
coln's marriage  as  a  trial  of  conflict  and  woe. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm  bent  over  backwards  to  defend  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
That  was  hardly  inappropriate  for  a  eulogy,  of  course,  and  it  did 
lead  her  to  a  very  interesting  defense  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  taste  for 
finery  in  clothing.  That  had  been  the  object  of  some  criticism 
fi'om  those  who  thought  a  wartime  White  House  should  appear 
more  Spartan  and  self-sacrificing.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  insisted  that 
Mary  would  gladly  have  joined  a  society  against  using  foreign 
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FIGURE  2.  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  fashion  plate:  was  finery  her  patriotic  duty? 
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dress  goods  during  the  war.  There  were  various  movements 
among  women  during  the  Civil  War  to  eschew  finery  and  espe- 
cially foreign-made  finery  in  order  to  save  money  better  spent 
for  patriotic  purposes.  I incoln  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Salmon  P.  Chase  opposed  Mrs.  Lincoln's  participation,  how- 
ever, because  the  government  needed  the  tariff  revenue  from 
imported  goods  to  support  the  war  effort.  Their  making  the 
"wearing  of  rich  clothing  a  patriotic  duty"  coincided  with 
Mary's  inclinations  anyway:  hence  all  the  finery. 

Two  other  points  made  by  Mrs.  Swisshelm  were  to  reverberate 
through  the  Lincoln  literature  for  a  century.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  she 
wrote,  "was  the  inspiration  of  her  husband's  political  career." 
Although  Lamon  spoke  in  a  vague  way  of  Mary's  ambition  as  a 
goad  to  Abraham's  career,  Herndon  was  to  argue  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thesis.  To  be  sure,  Herndon  mentioned  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
ambition,  but  he  saw  the  marriage  as  such  a  disastrous  match 
that  he  could  hardly  attribute  any  happy  consequence  to  it  in  a 
direct  way,  least  of  all,  Lincoln's  rise  to  the  Presidency.  He  did, 
however,  suggest  a  backhanded  way  in  which  Mary  had  an 
influence  on  that  career:  Lincoln's  home  life  was  so  wretched 
that  he  tended  steadily  to  his  career  rather  than  go  home  and 
spend  time  with  his  wife.  That  was  probably  nonsense,  but 
Herndon  was  certainly  correct  in  another  judgment  on  his 
famous  law  partner.  "His  ambition  was  a  little  engine  that  knew 
no  rest,"  Herndon  said.  He  knew,  in  this  case  from  firsthand 
experience,  that  Lincoln  needed  no  external  goad  to  success. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm  was  wrong,  and  her  error  was  to  have  effects 
quite  different  from  what  she  intended.  She  pointed  to  Mary's 
role  with  feminist  pride.  Later,  a  more  sentimental  public  which 
preferred  to  see  its  political  heroes  as  ambitionless  statues, 
would  blame  Mary  for  the  sin  of  ambition.  Lincoln,  they  would 
say,  had  no  such  fault,  but  his  wife  did  and  drove  him,  a  reluc- 
tant and  self-effacing  man,  to  realms  of  power  he  never  lusted 
after  himself. 

Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  had  been  an  ardent  antislavery  advo- 
cate, by  her  own  admission  often  critical  of  President  Lincoln 
for  moving  too  slowly  against  slavery.  Her  letter  on  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  stated  boldly:  "In  statesmanship  she  was  farther- 
sighted  than  he  [Lincoln] — was  more  radically  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  urged  him  to  Emancipation,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
long  before  he  saw  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity."  This  judgment, 
too,  was  almost  certainly  wrong,  but  it  has  had  remarkable  stay- 
ing power  and  has  been  given  considerable  prominence  by  those 
modern  writers  bent  on  reviving  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  reputa- 
tion. 

The  problem  with  the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln-as-radical  thesis,  if 
it  may  be  called  that,  is  not  that  it  misrepresents  her  views  so 
much  as  it  misrepresents  their  influence.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Mary's  political  views  were  so  shallow  and  her  political 
instincts  so  worthless  that  she  had  no  discernible  po/(f(ca/ influ- 
ence on  her  husband.  It  is  quite  true  that  she  voiced  enthusiastic 
praise  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  especially  when 
speaking  to  Charles  Sumner,  but  did  she  ever  criticize  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Lincoln  administration?  No,  and  she  did  not  influ- 
ence them  before  the  fact,  either.  When  Lincoln  was  working  for 
John  C.  Fremont's  election  in  1856,  his  wife  was  writing  to  a 
friend  that  she  was  too  Southern  at  heart  and  had  too  much 
trouble  with  Irish  servant  girls  to  support  anyone  but  Millard 
Fillmore.  Fillmore  was  running  against  the  ardently  anti- 
slavery  F'rdmont  as  both  the  Whig  and  anti-immigrant  Know- 
Nothing  candidate.  Her  views  had  no  influence  then,  and  there 
is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  they  were 
influential  in  1862. 

In  the  chapter  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  growing  antislavery 
views  in  Ruth  Painter  Randall's  Mary  Lincoln:  Biography  of  a 
Marriage,  Mrs.  Randall  quotes  Mrs.  Swisshelm  at  some  length. 
Yet  the  chapter  does  not  cite  a  single  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  letter 
written  before  Lincoln's  decision  to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Because  she  "merged  herself  in  her  husband,"  as 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  saw,  Mary  liked  her  husband's  proclamation, 
but  it  was  his  proclamation.  It  probably  would  not  have  mat- 
tered to  American  history  had  Mrs.  Lincoln  retained  her  old 


Southern  feeling  and  disliked  the  P]mancipation  Proclamation. 
She  disliked  and  distrusted  William  H.  Seward  too,  but  Lincoln 
kept  him  on  as  Secretary  of  State  throughout  his  administra- 
tion. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  should  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  Lin- 
coln's human  passions,  like  political  ambition;  nor  should  she 
be  credited  with  her  husband's  accomplishments,  like  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  She  should  be  remembered  as  a 
woman  who  married  brilliantly  and  who,  by  merging  her  life  in 
her  husband's,  thereby  touched  greatness  herself  After  Lincoln 
died,  greatness  departed  her  life.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  knew 
that  too.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Lincoln's  life  after  1865  was 
wretched  and  that  Mary  wanted  nothing  as  much  as  she  wanted 
to  leave  it  behind.  So  Mrs.  Swisshelm  greeted  news  of  her  old 
friend's  death  as  "sad,  glad  tidings." 


THE  PRINT  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

"If  entirely  agreeable  to  you,  we  should  be  glad  of  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  engrave  your  likeness  on  steel — wdth  a  view 
to  publication  of  the  same.  .  .  ."  So  began  a  letter  from  A.  H. 
Ritchie  &  Co.  wn-itten  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on  June  28, 1860.  To 
interest  the  busy  RepubKcan  Presidential  nominee  in  their 
proposition,  they  criticized  their  competition: 

We  notice  that  the  likeness  made  by  Mr  Hicks  and  that  by 
Mr  Beurry  are  both  to  be  reproduced  on  stone  &  in  the  litho- 
graphic form.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  steel  plate 
engraving  is  very  much  better  &  more  desirable  than  a 
lithograph — By  the  first  named  process,  is  secured  not  only 
a  higher  degree  of  finish,  &  greater  vigor  &  character;  but 
much  better  artistic  effect — 
Ritchie  &  Co.  proposed  a  bust  portrait,  about  16  by  12  inches  in 
size. 
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FIGURE  3.  Lithograph  of  the  Charles  A.  Barry  portrait. 
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FIGURE  4.  Lithograph  of  the  Thomas  Hicks  portrait. 
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FIGURE  5.  The  Cooper  Institute  photograph,  already 
much  caricatured  by  June,  1860. 


The  en{fravers'  problem  was  the  lack  of  a  model  on  which  to 
base  their  print.  "We  would  use  |  Mathew  |  Brady's  Photofjraphic 
likeness,"  they  ttjld  Lincoln,  "were  it  not  that  it  has  been  already 
extensively  copied  &  caricatured  &  we  wish  somethinj?  dif- 
ferent." They  were  referring  to  the  so-called  Cooper  Institute 
photograph,  taken  by  Brady  on  February  27,  1860,  the  day  of 
Lincoln's  famous  Cooper  Institute  Speech.  Astonishingly,  that 
likeness  already  seemed  common  less  than  a  month  and  a  half 
after  Lincoln's  nomination. 

The  letter  asked  Lincoln  to  "get  an  Ambrotype  or  a  Daguerre- 
otype taken  by  one  of  the  best  operators  as  near  you  as  may 
be  convenient."  The  engravers  enclosed  instructions  for  the 
photographer  and  a  handsome  sample  of  their  work.  They  also 
cited  as  references  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Booksellers  &  Publishers, 
and  C.  A.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  They  would  "guaran- 
tee that  no  improper  use  will  be  made  of  the  likeness  you  may 
have  sent  to  us." 

Lincoln  missed  his  opportunity  to  have  the  distinguished  firm 
spread  his  likeness  far  and  wide,  and  Ritchie  &  Co.  missed  their 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the  demand  for  portraits  of  the  little- 
known  Republican  candidate.  For  some  reason  Lincoln  did  not 
or  could  not  do  what  they  wished,  and  the  engraving  company 
had  to  content  itself  with  publishing  prints  of  Lincoln  long  after 
he  became  President. 

Ritchie  &  Co.,  nevertheless,  did  well  with  Lincoln's  image. 
After  his  assassination  they  published  an  expensive  deathbed 
scene  and  the  enormously  popular  "First  Reading  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet." 


From  the  Louui  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Ubrary  and  Museum 


FIGURE  6.  Ritchie  finally  produced  a  large  engraving 
for  Lincoln's  second  Presidential  campaign. 
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RARE  LINCOLN  LITHOGRAPH  MADE  IN  1860 


Imr..&diately  after  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  presidency,  it  was  found  tliat  there  were  no  pictures  or 
portraits  of  him  available  for  campaign  purposes.  As  these  were  deemed  quite  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
campaign,  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  have  a  portrait  made. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  the  nomination,  Thomas  Hicks,  an  artist,  whose  work  as  a  portrait  painter  had 
been  more  or  less  successful,  was  sent  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

Before  leaving  New  York,  Hicks  secured  from  Charles  A.  Dana,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner.  Herndon  introduced  Hicks  to  Lincoln,  who  at 
once  consented  to  sit. 

"When  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  a  pleasant  expression  on  his  well  marked 
features,"  said  Hicks  afterwards,  "and  had  received  a  genial,  hearty  handshake  from  his  long,  swinging 
arms,  I  saw  there  was  plenty  of  character  with  which  to  make  a  desirable  likeness." 

The  portrait  was  finished  June  13,  1860,  and  was  pronounced  a  perfect  likeness.  Orville  H.  Browning, 
a  friend  of  Lincoln,  characterized  it  as  a  remarkable  likeness.  Said  Browning,  "In  my  judgment  it  is  an 
exact  life-like  likeness,  and  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  It  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  ever  succeeds  in  getting  a  better  picture  of  the  man." 

Lincoln  himself  said,  "It  will  give  the  people  of  the  East  a  correct  idea  how  I  look  at  home,  and  in  fact, 
how  I  look  in  my  office.  I  think  the  picture  has  a  somewhat  pleasanter  expression  than  I  usually  have.  But 
that,  perhaps,  is  not  an  objection."  At  the  time  that  the  portrait  was  painted,  Lincoln  was  fifty-one  yeai-s 
old,  though  in  it  he  looks  much  younger. 

J.  T  vd,  a  well-known  lithographer  of  the  period,  made  a  lithograph  of  this  painting  for  W.  H. 

Scha:  i.pany  of  New  York,  in  1860.    The  within  picture  is  reproduced  from  one  of  these  rare 

lit)  .  't  -las  since  become  one  of  the  rarest  lithographs  of  Lincoln.   An  original  lithograph  is  owned 

:,  .    .'11  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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